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J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 




Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. PATRICK 
BROWNE (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Sir MILNER HOLLAND, Q.C., C.B.E., Mr. LEON 
MACLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instruc- 
ted by Mr. J. G. Barr, Solicitor to the London County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the London County 
Council, Hampstead Borough Council and the Islington 
Borough Council. 

Mr. B. J. MACKENNA, Q.C., and Mr. D. A. GRANT 
(instructed by Mr. Kenneth Goodacre, T.D.) appeared 
on behalf of the Middlesex County Council, Berks. 
County Council, Bucks. County Council, Hertford 
County Council and Surrey County Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr), 
appeared on behalf of the Barking Borough Council 
and the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN and Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON, 
M.P. (instructed by Mr. Vernon Lawrence, O.B.E.) 
appeared on behalf of Anglesey, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Denbigh, Dorset, Durham, Flint, Glamor- 
gan, Hampshire, Isle of Ely, Isle of Wight, Lancs., 
Leicester, Merioneth, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham, Oxford, Soke of Peterborough, 
Somerset, Stafford, West Sussex, Worcester and Kent 
County Councils. 

Mr. D. A. GRANT (instructed by Mr. R. Webster Storr) 
appeared on behalf of Beckenham Borough Council. 



Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON, M.P., and Mr. ROY 
CALVOCORESSI (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of West Ham County Borough 
Council, East Ham County Borough Council, Croydon 
County Borough Council, Walthamstow Borough 
Council and Wanstead and Woodford Borough Council. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. N. P. Lester) 
appeared on behalf of Hastings Borough Council. 

Mr. A. E. TELLING (instructed by Messrs. Radcliffes & 
Co.) appeared on behalf of the London Passengers’ 
Association. 

Mr. P. T. LEWIS (instructed by Messrs. Gaby Hardwicke 
& Co.) appeared on behalf of the Hastings, Bexhill & 
District Season Ticket Holders Association. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GLEN, Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the Southend-on-Sea County Borough Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of 
Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM, represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. JOHN MAGUIRE, F.C.I.S., represented the 
United Commercial Travellers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER, represented the 
Walthamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. G. A. BAGNALL, represented the Herne Bay Urban 
District Council. 





( President ): Mr. Grant, have you any news about Mr. 
Lawson? 

(Mr. Grant): Yes, I have communicated myself with 
Mr. Lawson, and he has informed me that he has got 



dispensation from his doctor to come up tomorrow, so 
he will be able to give his evidence-in-chief tomorrow. 

(Mr. Telling ) : May it please you, Sir ; I propose to 
call evidence for the London Passengers’ Association. 



Mr. Walter George Ackerman, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Telling. 



3831. You are Walter George Ackerman, and you live 
at 47, Merrion Avenue, Stanmore, Middlesex? — Yes. 

3832. You are the Honorary Secretary of the Regional 
Transport Development Association and Organising 
Secretary of the London and Home Counties Electric 
Traction Society? — Yes. 

3833. I think on the 10th August, 1958, certain routes 
were withdrawn between Colindale and Cricklewood? — 
Yes. 

3834. What were those? — 60 and 260. 

3835. What were the effects of - those withdrawals? — 
The effect was that many people north of Cricklewood 
lost their service through to the industrial areas of Crickle- 
wood and Colindale, and people on the other service, the 
16 from Cricklewood, were unable to get on the existing 
trolley-bus service from Willesden, with the result that 
many people now walk into the industrial areas. 

3836. Have some of those trolley-bus services since been 
cut? — Yes ; on 7th January one -of the three trolley-bus 
services, the 664, was withdrawn altogether. 

3837. What route did the 664 serve? — The 664 came 
from Paddington and served the industrial areas of 
Willesden, Cricklewood, Colindale and Edgware. 

3838. I think there was probably some misunderstanding 
between Mr. Harbour and myself when Mr. Harbour 
gave evidence, because we were both under the impression 
that it served Acton? — No, that does not serve Acton. 
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3839. Was there a bus service that served Acton? — 
Yes, there was the 660 serving Acton to North Finchley 
with a short working to Craven Park, but in 1953 the 
short working to Craven Park was withdrawn. There 
were one or two protests by Hammersmith and Acton 
Councils over the withdrawal of this service, with the 
result that eventually the 664, which had operated daily 
for 20 years, was put on as a peak-hour weekday service, 
and the 666 was extended on weekdays, Monday to 
Friday, through to Hammersmith instead of being a peak- 
hour service, to satisfy the Hammersmith and Acton 
Councils. 

3840. Coming back to the 664, what has been the effect 
of its withdrawal? — It has been very serious indeed. 
There are queues the whole length of the service, and 
we have had checkers on checking on and off for 30 days. 
This service, unlike the other three trolley-bus services, is 
only held up by one major road congestion, and it was 
there to fill up the gaps in the other services, but now 
the service is not there to fill the gaps up the services 
are worse than ever. Also, through congestion, sometimes 
the 35 to Canon’s Park is missing, and the 664 was often 
extended morning and night to cover this gap, but now 
that facility has been lost. 

3841. Are the queues along the route of the 664 longer 
than they used to be? — Yes, a lot longer, and a lot longer 
since the 60 and the 260 have been taken off. 

3842. -I think one of the other services that has been 
withdrawn is Route 683, which ran from Stamford Hill 
to Moorgate? — Yes. 
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3843. This was the rush-hour service, was it not? — 
Actually it was a tram service up to 1939, and it was 
changed over to trolley-buses and operated as a weekday 
service right up to the same time as the 664 ; both were 
changed over at the same time to rush-hour services only. 

3844. I think when it was withdrawn the London 
Transport Executive stated that passengers could use 
Route No. 76? — That is right. 

3845. The route of that service is Victoria to Stamford 
Hill?— Yes. 

3846. Am I right in _ thinking that it passes through 
Waterloo, Blackfriars and the Bank? — Yes. 

3847. How far do you think it likely that a passenger 
who has used Route 683 will get on a 76 at Moorgate? 

I do not think the chances are very good, considering it 
is only a 56-seater vehicle against a 70-seater vehicle. It 
would most likely fill up long before it gets to the Moor- 
gate area, and one must not forget the terrific office 
development that is going on in the Moorgate area on the 
bomb-damage sites. 

3848. There has, in fact, been a great deal of office 
building in that area recently? — There has, and it is still 
developing. 

3849. I think there has also been withdrawn No. 695. 
What route did that serve? — That was the other service 
from Bow to Chadwell Heath. It is now amalgamated 
with the 663 extending over it, but the extension services 
are not very good or very frequent. 

3850. What has been the result of this withdrawal? — It 
is used in the Ilford area in the rush hour, and they 
mostly use the local service because it meets the 663, 
which only starts at Barking. 

3851. In your opinion, has the cutting of the services 
resulted in any smoother running of the remaining ser- 
vices? — No, it does not, not by a long way. In fact, I 
fail to see the reason for cutting them, especially the 
trolley-bus services, even on economical grounds when it 
is stated that they carry more than 560 million people a 
year, or 75 million people more than the whole of 



London’s Undergrounds. They are the systems that carry 
the largest amount of passengers, and yet the fleet has 
been depleted since 1953 by 764 vehicles to 1,200 vehicles 
with no replacement whatever. 

3852. Have you any personal experience of the running 

of the services since the cuts in November? — Yes. I work 
in the Cricklewood area, and at the factory where I 
work a lot of my fellow workers have great difficulty in 
getting up from Kilburn into the Cricklewood area, the 
1 6 being cut and the 60 and 260 being lost. It is generally 
increasing the queues over the whole of the trolley-bus 
system. I myself have been on night shift in the Crickle- 
wood area, and if I did not get a 142 at five past 7 in the 
morning I could not get a bus until nearly half-past 7. 
That was before the 60 and the 260 were taken off. Now the 
260 and the 60 are taken off our people realise they cannot 
get to Cricklewood on the 16, they cannot get on the 
trolley-bus from the Willesden area because they are 
already full, so they all walk up to the factory in Crickle- 
wood. Now you have lost the 664 you have more and 
more people walking up, and not only walking up,^ but 
on the days we have had the checkers in the area I have 
been up to 55 

3853. By “ 55 ”, you mean 55, Broadway? — Yes. It is 
40 days since the services were cut, but these people are 
not going to queue and see five and six trolley-buses and 
buses pass not stopping because they are full up, they are 
going to get alternative means of transport, and some of 
them already have. 

3854. Have you any evidence of the public’s attitude to 
the London Transport?— Yes. I think generally, especially 
the last few years, the services are getting so bad and the 
fares so high that people are getting fed up, and there are 
a lot of people who have gone over to alternative means of 
transport, including the motor-car, who, if they had the 
choice of frequent services and cheap fares, would not 
go in for the motor-car. The motor-car is not all it is 
made out to be for pleasure driving in a congested area 
like London with 8 million people, and a lot of people 
would go back to public transport if we had frequent 
services and cheaper fares, like everybody outside London. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



3855. Mr. Ackerman, I think you said you are the 

Honorary Secretary of the Regional something or other 
Association?— The Regional Transport Development 

Association. 

3856. What does that do? — We are very interested in 
transport services in the London Area and outside. We 
visit various municipalities outside London to see the ser- 
vices, and abroad, and we submitted a report to the 
Committee of Inquiry in 1952, and our name is mentioned 
in Part 2. 

3857. That is the Chambers’ Commitee? — Yes, on the 
abandonment of the Alexandra Palace and Edgware Line 
extensions and the trolley-bus conversion Scheme. 

3858. That is the body, is it, that is against the trolley- 
bus conversion to Diesel buses? — Quite a few bodies are 
against it, actually, and a lot of the public. A lot of the 
public are mystified as to why, after about 20 years, the 
trolley-bus has got to go. The Personnel Officer of one 
of the factories concerned over the cuts in the Crickle- 
wood area came to me recently and said that, although he 
is a motorist, he is amazed and puzzled to know why the 
trolley-buses have got to go. He cannot see any reason 
any more than anybody can see a reason. That is one 
of the biggest things in North London, the people are 
mystified to know why the trolley-buses must go. People 
in South London have said to many of us : “ You are 
lucky ; in South London we have lost the trams and got 
the motor-bus, and a shocking service it is, but you are 
lucky because you have got the trolley-buses ”, and now 
we are going to lose the trolley-buses from North London. 

3859. With regard to the other Objector you are con- 
nected with, the London and Home Counties Electric 
Traction Society, what are their functions? — They more 
or less advocate trolley-buses and electric traction, and 
they have submitted reports to the Committee of Inquiry 
of London Transport, but the other Association covers 
all kinds of transport. We believe that, whether it is 
bus, tram or train, they have all got their places in 
serving the public. 



3860. You say people are mystified as to why trolley- 
buses are being scrapped. Have you ever told them what 
the reason is? — Yes. I jumped to my own conclusions. 

I tell them that the trams went when the person interested 
in trams died, and then we had the trolley-buses in 
London Transport until Lord Ashfield passed away in 
1947, and he was very interested in them ; but we have 
now only got people more or less interested in the develop- 
ment of Diesel buses and nothing else in control of 
London Transport to-day. 

3861. Do you mean to say you are telling us that, 
perhaps, it is the personal predilections of the persons 
who are now in charge which are responsible? — Yes, 
definitely, because I believe it is so. 

3862. That is your belief, is it?— Yes, because one thing 
that backs me up on that is that we have got a trolley-bus 
system which carries more people than the Underground. 
The system is 24 years old, and it carries more people 
than the whole of London’s Undergrounds, it pays over 
£100 a year in rates, some of our Councils get over 
£3,000, they are very economical to operate, mechanical 
trouble is almost negligible, as against 100 per cent, 
increases of the R.T. buses in 1957 over 1956. They are 
faster vehicles and cleaner, and they run on fuel, and if 
you remember back in 1950 London Transport got a fare 
increase on the ground that their major cost is fuel oil, 
and one of their main complaints was congestion, and 
since then congestion has increased, and in the commercial 
Press last autumn they emphasised the fact again that 
congestion has increased very much so since last autumn. 
Then the week before last fuel oil went up one penny, 
which is going to cost London Transport another £125,000 
a year, and yet we have a fleet of trolley-buses that are to 
be scrapped which are not affected by this fuel consump- 
tion which is going to increase very much in the future, 
and which is also dependent upon the situation out in the 
Middle East. 

3863. Have you finished? I have forgotten what the 
question was to which that was an answer? — Backing my 
point up on the trolley-buses. 
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3864. What I was asking you was whether you tell your 
members what is the real reason why trolley-buses are 
being scrapped, and I think you said you put it forward 
that it was the personal view of the people in control, 
they preferred Diesel buses? — Yes. 

3865. That is what you tell them, is it? — Yes. 

3866. Do you ever tell them that Diesel buses are 
cheaper? — No, they are definitely not. 

3867. You say they are not definitely not? — No. London 
Transport accounts show that it is as cheap to run a Diesel 
bus as a trolley-bus, but the difference is that the trolley- 
buses seem to run at a profit and the Diesel buses run at 
a loss. 

3868. Where do you find those figures? — In the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry’s Report Part 1 in 1952. 1,764 trolley- 

buses earned £321,000 and paid £102,000 in rates. 8,000 
buses and coaches lost £313,000 

3869. ( President ) : What page is this in the Report? — 
It is on the statistics on the back of the Report, in the 
statistics of buses and trolley-buses. 8,000 buses and 
coaches lost £317,000, which is £4,000 below the profit of 
the trolley-buses. Since then the London Transport have 
amalgamated the two lots together, so we cannot tell 
whether the trolley-buses are still operating at a profit. 
But there is one thing : There has been a lot of opposition 
to the trolley-buses going, and had the trolley-buses been 
operated at a loss now, London Transport would have 
made full use of that excuse, but they have not done so. 

3870. (Mr. Fay ) : Do you say one can find that in the 
figures attached to the Chambers’ Report? — Yes. 

3871. I suppose you harangued the Chambers’ Com- 
mittee on the same lines, did you? — I beg your pardon? 

3872. Did you press the Chambers Committee on these 
lines, urging them to report that London Transport should 
retain the trolley-buses? — We sent in a Report on the 
trolley-bus system. 

3873. Have you read their Report? — We sent a Report 
in for consideration. 

3874. Have you read the Chambers Report? — I have, 
yes. 

3875. You must have been disappointed to find they did 
not agree with you? — No, I was not — I was disappointed, 
but the point is that we sent in two Reports on the Under- 
ground extensions costing £34m. and now abandoned 
because London Transport told the Consultative Commit- 
tee it would take public off their road services, and also on 
the trolley-bus system ; but, unfortunately, we were not 
allowed to appear, we only sent our reports in. I have 
forgotten what your question was. 

3876. Let me put the next one: The Chambers Com- 
mittee reported that London Transport had taken a wise 
decision, did they not? — Yes. The point there is that 
on the Chambers Committee we had no one with qualifi- 
cations to judge the Underground Railway extension that 
was not finished, or the trolley-bus system. The only man 
we had on the Committee who had any qualifications 
on the bus side at all was a retired omnibus manager who 
used to manage a system up in the North of England. 
Therefore we had no man with electrical qualifications to 
judge the Underground and the trolley-bus systems, and, 
therefore, you see that on that question the Chambers 
Report said that they agreed with London Transport in 
their decision on abandoning trolley-buses, but they also 
emphasised the fact it was a very difficult question, and, no 
doubt, it must have been a very difficult question for them 
to decide, because there was no one qualified there to judge 
the merits of those two systems. 

3877. You are saying that they, like London Transport, 
are full of pro-Diesel patriots? — No, they were not in a 
position to judge, and, therefore, they just had to agree. 
They put the question to London Transport and they had 
to agree with London Transport. On that point of the 
trolley-bus question, they asked London Transport to sub- 
mit details of what it would cost to change the present 
trolley-bus system over to motor buses, and they supplied 
them with the facts and figures. Now, in Part 2 of the 
Committee of Inquiry — of which there are only three 
copies in the country, one in the Ministry of Transport 
Library — my friend and I spent a fortnight looking through 
the details and the documents, and those two lots of 
statistics are missing. I wrote to my M.P. and asked why 
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they were not in their Report, and he wrote to London 
Transport, and Sir John Elliot replied that those docu- 
ments are confidential documents of London Transport, 
and if they were released to the public it might do the 
Undertaking harm. Now, if those documents were in 
favour of getting rid of the trolley-buses I should have 
thought that London Transport would have made a great 
deal of publicity over them, but as they are not doing so, 

I am suspicious, and I think they are in favour of keeping 
the trolley-buses. I do not think it is right that an Inquiry 
should be held into a public body and documents which 
were submitted to the Inquiry should be held by them, 
and the people who objected should not be allowed to 
know what the statistics are. It is very suspicious to me. 

3878. It is all done in a hole-in-the-corner fashion, is it? 
— Yes, I think so. 

3879. Vital information suppressed? — We were never 
asked up to the Inquiry. I wrote and asked if I could be 
heard personally to deal with the Report. 

3880. The Chambers Committee thought the Diesel 
buses were preferable for traffic reasons, amongst other 
things, did they not? — I do not think so. 

3881. Have you read their Report? — I have read the 
Report. 

3882. Let me read a piece from Paragraph 296 to you: 

“ Operationally the oil bus is superior to the trolley-bus 
because of the greater flexibility in fixing and in modifying 
routes which is possible with an oil bus.” Do you agree 
with that? — No, because your main trolley-bus routes, 
like the main tramways previously, do not alter a lot 
from day to day when they go through London. We have 
had a lot of play made about this integration of services 
when you get one system, but we have got a clear example 
of that in South London, where London Transport spent 
nearly £12m. in getting rid of the trams, and instead of 
giving them trolley-buses, which probably would have 
run at a profit, they gave them the Diesel buses and they 
integrated the services, with the result they have lost a 
huge amount of traffic in South London. That is half the 
trouble with London Transport’s financial resources to- 
day. You cannot spend £10m. or £12m. on a scheme 
in South London and lose that part of the traffic and keep 
putting fares up over the whole of the system to try and 
make up those losses and so drive more people off the 
system. Bearing that in mind, one can visualise what is 
going to happen in North London when the trolley-bus 
system goes. 

3883. I do not want to stop you saying anything you 
want to say, but I wonder how much of a speech is 
being left for your learned Counsel. Would you mind 
answering the questions occasionally? — Yes. 

3884. Do you recollect that the Chambers Committee 
in the same paragraph went on in this way : “ If, there- 
fore, the financial results of operating oil buses and 
trolley-buses were otherwise equal, then at a time when 
heavy capital expenditure and re-equipment would, in 
any event, have been necessary it was wise to decide in 
favour of oil buses.” Do you remember them saying 
that? — Yes. 

3885. You disagree with that? — Yes, because if you 
are going to spend £10m. now to get rid of the trolley- 
buses and buy new Diesel buses, why not spend £10m. 
to buy trolley-buses that will last twice the life and carry 
more people, and will be more economical to operate? 
In fact, I cannot find any excuse to get rid of the 
trolley-bus system. Not even , London Transport can 
find a good one, nor anybody else either. 

3886. That is your view, is it? — Yes. 

3887. Have you been at this present Inquiry before 
to-day? — I appeared one afternoon last week, I think. 

3888. You were not here, for example, last Friday, were 
you? — No. 

3889. You did not hear the gentleman who gave 
evidence on behalf of the London County Council? — No. 

3890. You know the London County Council are 
opposing this Application just as your Association is? — 
Yes. 

3891. Would it surprise you to know that one of the 
points put forward by the London County Council was 
that so much more money than we anticipated is going 
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to be saved by the conversion from omnibuses to trolley- 
buses that fares need not go up so much. Does that 
surprise you? — It does, because I cannot agree with it. 

3892. It shocks you, I dare say? — I cannot agree with 
it. I would like to know people’s backing for that state- 
ment ; it is an amazing statement. 

3893. The gentleman who gave that evidence quoted 
the example of the conversion from trolley-buses to 
Diesel buses in Hastings. I think you said your Associa- 
tion goes out and looks at transport undertakings else- 
where? — I am afraid the people of Hastings put up a big 
fight to save their trolley-buses, but, unfortunately, the 
Mayor of their local Council passed a Bill which changed 
the name of the system, and the opposition fizzed out 
because it was a different name. That is what happened 
in Hastings. People were still very upset about the loss 
of their trolley-buses, and they want to keep them. 

3894. Of course, the gentleman who gave evidence for 
the London County Council said they were going to save 
a great deal of money in Hastings by changing to Diesel 
buses? — We heard this story when we were going to lose 
the trams in South London. We were told we were 
going to have cheaper, more frequent and more reliable 
services and cheaper fares, but we have had a fare rise 
every year, some years twice a year, since the trams 
went. The result is that the only man who maintains 
the service in London is the poor chap who goes to 
work ; nobody else can afford to travel at other times. 

3895. If London Transport were right and it was 
cheaper to turn over to Diesel buses, would you support 
that conversion? — No, because I cannot see that they can 
be right. The South London tram conversion proved that. 

3896. Proved what? — That changing over to buses has 
put up the rates. 

3897. Can you for one moment assume that it is cheaper. 

I am not going to pin you down to saying this, because 
I am quite sure nothing will convinced you of that, but 
just assume for a moment that these gentlemen who say 

Re-examined by 

3908. I just want to ask you about your last reply to my 
learned (friend Mr. Hay. Has there been any increase in 
the frequency of (the petrol bus services running over the 
old trolley-bus routes? — -No, definitely not ; because we 
have lost 548 buses from August 10th to November 26th. 

( The witness 



it is cheaper to turn over to Diesel buses are right? — 
Yes, I will. 

3898. If they are right, would you support the con- 
version, or not? — Yes, I would support the conversion if 
it is going to serve the public and give them good services, 
the same as the trolley-bus system does, definitely. All 
vehicles have their place in transport, providing they 
serve the public. I think that is the policy and the 
purpose for which they are bought. 

3899. You have complained of the withdrawal of 
services on certain bus routes this morning, have you not? 
—Yes. 

3900. Are they all trolley-bus routes? — Some trolley-bus 
and some buses. 

3901. Which are the buses? — The 60 and the 260 are 
buses, and the 664 and the 683 are trolley-buses. 

3902. It is not only the trolley-buses on which the 
services have been reduced slightly in recent months, is 
it?— No. 

3903. It is the buses as well? — Yes. 

3904. You know that the object of reducing the services 
is because the services simply do not pay at the rate at 
which they have been run in the past, do you not? — Yes. 

3905. Tell me, if you gelt the old frequency back — 'that 

is to say, (the bus services which you were used to and 
which you say ought not to have been withdrawn — would 
you (and your members be willing to pay more for them? 
— What I cannot understand 

3906. Do you mind answering the question, and then 
you can add (anything you like? — Well, we would be 
willing to pay for them if there was a reason for putting 
the fares up and it was getting us anywhere, if it was a 
better service and it was benefiting people operating the 
buses, but that does not seem to be so. 

3907. This is right, is it not, that all the routes through 
whioh these withdrawn services ought to run are to-day 
served by other routes? — Yes, they are. 

Mr. Telling. 

They have been taken off, and some have been sold and 
some stored in the garage. 

3909. My question was really this : Has there been any 
increase in any of the petrol-bus services on the old 
trolley-bus routes? — No, there has not. 

withdrew .) 



{Mr. Telling ) : I have no other witness, Sir. Would it 
be convenient to you if I reserve my submission until a 
later (date? 

( President ) : Yes. Mr. ©agnail, are you going to give 
evidence, or merely address us? 

{Mr. Bagncill) : I am merely addressing you, Sir. 

(President) : Are you the Clerk to the Herne Bay Urban 
District Council? 

{Mr. Bagnalt): That is so, Sir. My Council are very 
grateful for this opportunity of addressing the Tribunal 
on the representations they have made about the Com- 
mission’s Scheme, and I would express appreciation of the 
fact that the Commission themselves have raised no objec- 
tion to our being here, despite the fact that we have no 
locus standi in the proceedings. 

( President ) : They knew it would be no good, Mr. 
Bagnall. We (always allow people to address us. 

(Mr. Bagnall) : Although Herne Bay has -but a popula- 
tion of 18,130, it has, perhaps, a greater material interest 
in this Scheme than many towns of more than 50,000. I 
hope that its situation as a seaside resort is well known, 
bult should that not be the case, I would mention that it -is 
on (the North Kent Coast some 60 miles from London 
and on the Southern -Region line to Tba-net. 

-It is no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of the 
town (depends to a -very large extent on an efficient and 
reasonably priced railway -service. This service is needed 
not only for -the holiday-maker whom we hope to welcome 
to (the sea each year, -but a-l-so, and, perhaps, more particu- 
larly, for the many residents who are obliged to travel 
daily from the town to their work elsewhere. I am informed 
that the present number of daily travellers to London by 



season ticket is 432, and in addition to this there are, of 
course, a large number who travel on early morning 
tickets, or who proceed -to intermediate stations. 

My Council do not attempt -to dispute -the expert finan- 
cial or other evidence submitted on behalf of the Com- 
mission, indeed they have no means of doing so ; but what 
they wish to bring to the Tribunal’s attention is the effect 
the -blanket approval of the Scheme, as submitted, will 
have upon at -least one section of the railways’ customers. 
When -the Council (hear that under the Scheme Mr. X, the 
local resident who works at the dockyard in Ohatham, 
might have his early morning fare increased from 3;s. lid. 
to 14s., or even to 7s. 6d. if -he can take -a season, or 
that Mr. Y’-s season ticket to London could go up from 
£20 7s. 9d. a quarter to £33 14s. 6d. a quarter, their concern 
oa-n be appreciated. It is of little use saying to those 
residents : “ There is not going to be any general increase 
in fares for the next six months and possibly the proposed 
maximum will -never be reached.” The answer they give 
is : “ If ithe Railways do not wiant to increase the fares to 
the limit stated, wh-y aTe -they asking for the powers?” 
It is -this fear of the unknown that can affect the economy 
of our (town, and my Council would submit the economy 
of the Railways. We know that if season tickets are 
increased to the full proposed rates, we shall lose some of 
our residents, parsons who simply cannot afford over £50 
a year extra. We feel, too, -that if the power to increase 
is given, but not ait present fully exercised, the doubt and 
uncertainty as to what might happen to the fares -in the 
future will have an equally adverse effect, an effect not 
only on the present population, but upon -those who would 
otherwise have come into the area to live. That -is a 
particularly depressing thought (at a time when -my Council 
are building high hopes o-n a greatly expanded population 
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resulting from electrification and the consequent batter 
facilities for daily travel to London. 

My Council ask that, if any headroom is to be given, 
it be kept very much smaller than the average of 50 per 
cent, proposed for areas outside London. The Transport 
Commission have expressed, the hope that the Scheme they 
have submitted will enure for some time and will stop the 
procession of annual Applications. Perhaps annual Appli- 
cations are too frequent, but could not any headroom 
granted be so limited as to extend the gaps in the pro- 
cession to, say, two or three years rather than denying 
the opponents of increases the opportunity of an investiga- 
tion such as this over what the Railways have inferred 
could be a long period? 

Of particular concern to my Council is the question of 
season tickets. Our representation on this point was 
referred to by the learned Counsel for the Commission in 
his opening address. For a long 'time Herne Bay and 
other towns on the Kent Coast have had the advantage 
of a special rate for season tickets known as the red line 
ticket. I think they were originally called the red stripe 
tickets, and they were brought into being by the old 
Railway Company in, I understand, 1909 to encourage 
travel on certain lines outside the Greater London Area. 
It has, apparently, been well advertised, and I am informed 
that many people took up residence on the coast in the 
knowledge that the inconvenience of living so far out of 
London was to be compensated by the proportionately 
cheaper rail fare. As was stated in the Council’s repre- 
sentations, fears have been expressed that the red line 
season ticket rate may be taken away, and remarks to my 
Council that we may think ourselves lucky to have had 
the concession for so long have been of no comfort in 
this direction. It is appreciated that this is a concessionary 
fare which could have been withdrawn before, and the 
most that my Council could do is to ask that, if the 
Tribunal approve a general increase in fares, it might 
indicate to the Transport Commission that commitments 
such as special season-ticket rates entered into by the old 
Railway Companies as an inducement to get people to 
move their residence should continue to be honoured 
today. 

( President ): The red line season is what is sometimes 
called the non-intermediate season, is it not? 

{Mr. Bagnall ): Yes, that is so; from point to point. 
The difference in rates between the red line and the 
ordinary season these days may be comparatively small, 
but the point of principle involved is large. 

If nothing else, perhaps when the Tribunal is consider- 
ing season-ticket rates it will bear in mind that for towns 
such as ours the headroom asked for is over 50 per cent. 

My Council’s views with reference to early morning 
fares agree with those of other Objectors, and I will not 
repeat them. I am instructed, however, to plead again 
that a tradition which has been available to the travelling 
public for as many years as the old workmen’s tickets 
should not be wholly ended. 

Having regard to the evidence produced by the Com- 
mission as to the withdrawal of workmen’s fares in road 
undertakings, it is possible that the end of similar railway 
concessions might be more justified for lower mileages 
where the traveller has the alternative of a bus route or 
can, perhaps, cycle to bis work, but that cannot apply 
where the distance is too great and the only possible means 
of getting to work is the train. Without wishing to appear 
selfish, my Council suggests that if any withdrawal of early 
morning fares is considered, it should be limited to shorter 
distances, say up to five or six miles, rather than for the 
longer journeys. It has been agreed by the Tribunal in 
these proceedings that the withdrawal of the early morning 
fare would be more serious the longer the distance the 
passenger travels. Herne Bay is at the limit of the scale, 
and the taking away of this special fare would, indeed, 
be serious for those who are resident who use it. 

{President) : The present limit is 60 miles in the Scheme, 
is it not? 

{Mr. Bagnall) : Yes, and we are 60 miles from London. 

{Mr. Fay): 60 miles from London Bridge and 61 from 
Cannon Street. 

{Mr. Bagnall ): But we do get a workman’s ticket to 
Cannon Street. It is 60-6 miles, I think. 

87603 
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Generally, Sir, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that this blow 
— and it is, indeed, a blow, even the possibility of an 
increase — may come at a time when travellers, particu- 
larly from Herne Bay and elsewhere along the Thanet 
Line, are facing continued, inconvenience as a result of 
the preparation of the line for electrification. As I men- 
tioned earlier, my Council had high hopes that the day 
the electric service started would mark the end of those 
inconveniences and signal a speeding up in the development 
and prosperity of the North Kent Coast, a process from 
which the railways would also benefit ; but dispropor- 
tionate or ill-timed increases in fares can cancel out 
completely the benefit that better services would give. 
There is already, as must be apparent from the Press and 
elsewhere, a very real feeling of grievance amongst daily 
travellers whose standard of travel has, through a variety 
of circumstances, been seriously affected of late. There is 
talk on the line of moving away from the coast, getting 
back to London nearer to work, and what the line so 
obviously needs, Sir, is a feeling of stability both as 
respects services and fares. That cannot come if the 
regular travellers’ future depends on the commercial view 
of the area management or on an arbitrary decision made 
on circumstances which will probably be unknown to 
anybody but British Railways. 

My Council pleads that the wide freedom asked for by 
the Transport Commission should not yet be given. The 
Commission should apply specifically for any increase 
needed immediately, and for the rest of the headroom they 
should come back to this Tribunal at a time when, 
perhaps, the effects of modernisation and the profit to be 
derived from them can more clearly be seen. 

{President) : Of course, we have no powers to fix fares, 
you appreciate that, Mr. Bagnall? 

{Mr. Bagnall) : I do appreciate that, Sir. 

{President) : In other words, if we put any figure in the 
Scheme and do not merely say “ reasonable charges ”, it 
must by definition be a headroom figure. 

{Mr. Bagnall) : Yes. We hope that, perhaps, you might 
possibly give some indication of your views to the Trans- 
port Commission in announcing the decision. 

{President)-. Thank you very much. You put the case 
very clearly, Mr. Bagnall. 

{Mr. Wellum) : I would like to apologise, first of all, 
for the fact that I was not here last Wednesday when you 
inquired for me, Sir, but you will appreciate that we 
have to earn our livings, and, consequently, I cannot be 
here all the time. 

With your permission, Sir, I shall be calling four wit- 
nesses this morning. They are gentlemen who are truly 
representative of the area represented by my Association. 
There are three Councillors, one from the Urban District 
Council of each of the three areas concerned, and the 
Secretary of my Association. 

To start, I will just explain that the first Objection on 
our list is really one to the extent of this Application, 
we do not feel that the intention of the Acts was to- give 
as much headroom as the Transport Commission are 
now asking for. We did see in the Press that an increase 
of 50 per cent, was asked for, but I do not, however, 
think that will quite be reached in the fares of most 
people, and that most will finish at about, a 40 per cent, in- 
crease, but we feel that this is definitely much too much. 
We feel that in an increase of this magnitude the powers of 
your Tribunal are being removed to the Transport Com- 
mission, and with this sort of thing going on you will 
really not have the control which the Act, I believe, 
envisaged. 

As regards our second objection, that the proposed 
increase will operate to the detriment of the community, 
I feel that is self-evident. If railway fares are increased 
there will be applications for increased pay, applications 
for increased pay will bring again increased costs, and we 
shall arrive at the situation where this particular 40 per 
cent, or 50 -per cent, increase will not be sufficient, and 
we shall have another increase applied for. We have seen 
through the years Application after Application, fare 
increase .after fare increase, and every time the fare is 
increased, so the cost of living increases. Some people 
are lucky enough to get .these wage increases to follow 
on the fares increase, others are not. Some people are on 
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fixed incomes, because they are retired, but retirement in 
itself does not completely remove the need for travelling ; 
in fact, we feel that the Commission should encourage 
retired people to travel. Other people are on salaries 
which are fixed and do not increase with the cost of 
living, at any rate until some years after an increase in 
that scale. 

Our Objections Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, I submit, are 
completely self-explanatory, and I do not think there is 
any need for me to go into them at this stage. 

As regards the Association’s proposals marked here as 
A, B and C, “ A ” is that the British Transport Commis- 
sion should be required to grant an extension for one 
or more days to any season ticket originally valid for a 
period of not less than one month at the rate applicable 
to the original ticket. “ B ” is that the Transport Com- 
mission should be required to issue season tickets at the 
rate applicable to weekly season tickets for any period 
of not less than seven, and not more than 28, consecutive 
days. It will be observed that these proposals are put 
in only in the event that you agree to remove the obliga- 
tion .to operate the existing early morning fares Scheme. 

I am a very nervous sort of Daniel, Sir, and I would 
not like to argue with Mr. Fay — who is rather a great 



lion in this sort of matter — on a matter of law, but Mr. 
Fay is asking you to remove an obligation to operate a 
fares Scheme, in other words, .to remove a facility, and he 
is arguing that you have no powers to grant a facility. 
Well, logically, if you have powers to remove a facility, 
surely you also have powers, to grant one? In any case, 
I do not think there is any reason why one thing should 
not be made conditional upon .the other. In other words, 
I do not see any reason why you should not say : “ If we 
grant authority to cease early morning tickets, then you 
must operate these two conditions.” The reason for these 
conditions is very simple, and I hope I make it quite clear 
in the evidence of the witnesses I shall be calling. 

As regards “ C ”, Sir, the facility for old-age pensioners 
is not requested purely on the ground of hardship, it is 
requested also in order that these people, the old-age 
pensioners, are attracted to travelling, and attracted 
without what most of them would regard as the humilia- 
tion of applying for National Assistance. I am hoping to 
produce evidence which will suggest that for many of these 
people it is going to be either travel at the rate we suggest 
or on our approach, or no travel at all. If they do not 
travel, then that is a loss to the Transport Commission. 

I will now, with your permission, call my first witness, 
Mr. Pickett. 



Mr. George Ambrose Pickett, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Wellum. 



3910. You are George Ambrose Pickett? — Yes. 

3911. I believe you have been a Member of the Canvey 
Island Urban District Council for about 28 years? — I am 
in the twenty-ninth year now. 

3912. As a member of that Council you are Chairman 
of the Council’s House Purchase Committee? — That is so. 

3913. Does .that give you a good insight into the finan- 
cial problems of Canvey residents? — I think so. We have 
lent £800,000 over the last three years. 

3914. You were appointed to come here as a witness by 
the Canvey Urban District Council at the request of the 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — That is so. 

3915. Does the Council approve of the Objection put 
forward? — It is definitely very strongly against them, Sir. 

3916. ( President ): He said “ against them ”, but he must 
mean against the Scheme, I think, and in favour of the 
Association’s Objection? — Quite so, Sir. They would 
have come themselves, only they were barred, being an 
Urban Council. 

3917. (Mr. Wellum ): In actual fact, more than one 
member of the Council wanted to come here today to 
give evidence? — That was so. 

3918. You regularly use the railway, I believe? — I 
catch the 6.43 from Benfleet every morning, Sir. I am 
a season ticket holder, too. 

3919. You are one of a large percentage of the Canvey 
working population to do that? — Yes. 

3920. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of a 
40 per cent, increase in fares on Canvey travellers? — I 
think it would be disastrous from both sides, the people’s 
and the. railway company’s, Sir. 

3921. Would I be right in thinking that such a fares 
increase might persuade some people not to work? — I 
think we have got to look at the facts. As I see it, a 
good many people would be just as well off, if not 
better off, than going to work with the increased fares. 

3922. Would you care to give an opinion as to the 
average income of a working man in Canvey Island? — 
Speaking about the basic wage, I think I am correct, 
from my knowledge of the working classes and the state- 
ments made in their applications for loans under the 
Small Dwellings or Housing Acts, in saying somewhere 
between £9 and £10 a week; nearer, I should say, to 
£9 6s. per week. That is without overtime or any 
bonus ; I am talking about the basic wage. 

3923. Most of these people come to London. What 
would their average minimum travelling expense be? — 
At present we not only have the railway fare, but we 
have a bus fare to get to the station of from 5s. to 6s. 
per week ; and the bulk of the people have to pay that 
because the development is on the eastern side of the 
Island. 



3924. And the fare from Benfleet to Fenchurch Street? 
— I pay £14 9s. 9d. for the season ticket, and it is 
4s. 7d. per day on a cheap workman’s ticket. 

3925. We can say that the absolute minimum travelling 
expense to work is 30s. a week?— Yes, about 28s. to 30s. 
a week. 

3926. And a married man would pay 12s. National 
Insurance? — Yes. 

3927. And meals and miscellaneous items, such as iron 
rations for the journey, would cost a further 15s. mini- 
mum per week? — I leave it to the President and the 
Commission. We leave home, say, at quarter-past 6 in 
the morning and the earliest time I get home — talking 
about the chap who finishes about half-past 5 in the 
West End of London — is any time between half-past 7 
and quarter to 8 at night. That is in fair going. So you 
need something out. 

3928. That would leave about £6 10s. for food, clothes, 
rent and all the other items? — Yes, somewhere about that. 

3929. If a man was unemployed and married without 
children, how much would he get?— £4 a week from the 
unemployment. 

3930. And he could possibly obtain help from the 
National Assistance Board? — Quite. 

3931. And that would also apply to the repayment of 
house mortgages, and so on? — They allow the interest on 
house purchase but not any capital sum. 

3932. The rent of the houses being built at Canvey 
Island by the Walthamstow Council is what? — £2 3s. for 
two bed-room bungalows and £2 6s. for three bed-room 
bungalows, and they are state and rate subsidised. 

3933. ( President ): Is this building by the Walthamstow 
Council? — And Dagenham, Sir ; they are developing 
Canvey, it is a combined effort. 

3934. (Mr. Wellum ): In that case you feel that a man 

of average income, if he had children at any rate, would 
be just as well off out of work as he would be going to 
work? — If I can put it this way: Is a man going to leave 

home for 65 hours a week — and we have got to consider 
the men as they are — for, probably, 30s. or £2 a week? 
That is the point he looks at, and he could get it made 
up. I have had cases come before me in my position as 
Councillor where a man has been picking up £8 a week 
from public assistance, and if you take these fares he 
could not get a job in London at that figure, so I think 
it is reasonable to say it is true. 

3935. And that is without paying any fares increases? — 
Yes. 

3936. I think you have some knowledge of estates 
similar to that being built by the Walthamstow Council, 
such as the one at Aveley, near Grays? — Yes. 
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3937. To your knowledge are some people in this estate 
returning to their old homes, because of increased costs 
of transport? — They are. 

3938. How many people are registered as unemployed 
on Canvey at the moment? — 260. 

3939. And am I right in saying that you would feel that 
is a large percentage for this area as a whole? — Yes, 
because there is very little industry on Canvey. 

3940. What effect would the discontinuance of the early 
morning ticket have on the Canvey travellers? — To put it 
this way, I do not thing a working man can always find 
that money on a Monday morning. No doubt there are a 
few arguments at home when it comes to about Thursday, 
for the five, six or seven bob that he wants to go to work, 
and if he has to find any big increase over the 5s. or 6s. 
odd, I do not think he could find it. 

3941. You do not think he could find a lump sum for, 
say, a monthly ticket? — No. You would have to go back 
to the old pawnshops in the old days with people lining up 
on Monday morning to get their fares. 

3942. You know, of course, that there are firms supply- 
ing season tickets on hire purchase? — But we do not want 
that ; it is only getting more into debt. 



3943. You do not think nationalised concerns should 
drive people to money-lenders ; is that it? — I do not think 
anybody should. 

3944. In fact, such a practice would, I think, put them 
into greater financial difficulty? — Yes, it must do — any 
hire purchase ; it is the tendency to live beyond our 
income. 

3945. Do you know of any people from Canvey who 
travel to London or to districts near London, who use 
cars in preference to the rail? — It is a fact on these out- 
lying districts, especially on Canvey, I can go further than 
that ; the building site contractors are now running private 
buses and have been doing so for some considerable time, 
to take their workers to work. One Company doing that 
is Barkers, the big shoe factory at East Tilbury ; they find 
it is easier to take their men and women that way to 
work than let them use the rail, and now some people 
are clubbing round in their cars, taking four or five to 
work, and no doubt they are paying so much a week 
towards it. I do feel that that system would be encour- 
aged more if the fares were to go up — it would be more 
than it is today — and consequently the railway company 
will lose more passengers, whereas I think their aim 
should be to encourage more people to use the rail. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



3946. Mr. Pickett, none of us likes paying any more 
for anything, do we? — No. 

3947. And we have had to pay more for practically 
everything we have bought during the last few years, 
have we not? — Quite. 

3948. Have you ever worked out how much more you 
have to pay for transport now, compared with before 
the war? — Yes. I think I got up before the war — do 
you mean this war or the first one? 

3949. Ah! You and I can remember before the First 
War, I dare say, but let us stick to the last one? — Yes. 
I think I am paying now 4s. 7d. ; I use to get up here 
for about 2s. 9d. 

3950. Have you ever set that sort of increase against 
the increase you are paying for other things? — Yes. 

3951. Things like boots, shoes, clothes and everything 
else? — Clothes I can manage ; fares I must pay to earn 
enough to buy clothes. That is how I think we have to 
look at this position. 

3952. We have all got to spin out what money we 
have on the things we have to buy. You cannot do 
without some clothes? — I agree. 

3953. You cannot do without food and house room? — 
Quite. 

3954. And you, having been a Councillor for a long 
time, are able to tot these things up and produce what 
is called a cost of living index? — Yes. 

3955. Do you know that in fact retail prices have gone 
up more since before the war than transport has? — Yes ; 
I can answer that question, Yes. 

3956. You know that? — Yes. 

3957. So that compared with the other things you buy 
retail, you are getting a bit of a bargain at present from 
transport, are you not? — I should doubt that. That is 
how it appeals to you, but it does not appeal to me 
that way. I should say that before anybody can earn 
or spend anything, they have to pay that fare. You 
appreciate what I am getting to ; you must have an overall 
picture in my opinion 

3958. You are clearly a fair-minded man, Mr. Pickett ; 
you know, do you not, that the transport industry has to 
pay its way? — Yes. 

3959. It has to pay its expenses, and you appreciate, do 
you not, that its expenses have gone up too? — I do, yes. 

3960. And transport wages have gone up, adding to its 
expenses, and all the other things that have to be bought 
to run the buses and the trains have gone up too? — Quite. 

3961 . The money has to come from somewhere, has it 
not? — There is an answer to that, but I cannot give it to 
you. I could answer that in what I think would be a very 
fair way: I do not want to disagree about the Transport 
Commission’s case ; I want to be fair, and the costs have 
gone up, and I am not here to criticise the Railways 
— I think they are doing a good job. 



3962. I hope you will be even more satisfied when the 
line is electrified through to Southend? — Yes, that may 
be, but I appreciate the Railways’ question and how 
they are going to compete with people, but I am trying to 
describe the overall picture, not of rising costs, but how 
it affects the wage earner on a fixed sum of money. 

3963. Wages have gone up too, have they not ; they 
have gone up by still more than the cost of living, since 
before the war? — In some cases. 

3964. There is an average, you know, and the official 
figure for the weekly wage rates — that is wage rates, not 
actual wages — is tthat they have gone up by 202 per 
cent, since before the war? — For some workers. 

3965. But that is the average? — I agree. 

3966. And if you were to take the actual earnings 
including overtime, they have gone up more still, but to be 
fair to you I am taking only the wage rates. But people 
who have the high wages now have so many things to 
spend them on — things that they did not have before the 
war? — Yes. 

3967. Such as television? — Yes. 

3968. And, for a good many of them, motor bicycles? — 
That is not helping the railways. 

3969. No, it is not, but they are doing it nevertheless, 

and you just cannot have money for everything, can you? 
— No, but as a local ratepayer I could also put another 
side, if you argue on that line. I hope the President will 
not think I am going off your case, and I do not want 
to be personal, but I was looking down my rate paper 
only the other night, and I see that I pay 20d. in the 
pound towards the benefit of highways, and also Is. 8d. 
for the lighting of streets. On a two-tier Government I 
also pay 9d. in the £ to the City for the highways, and 
as a ratepayer I do not consider that as I contribute to 
the cost of making up a private street I should pay that 
amount towards another form of transport ; it is a 
form of subsidy, whatever you call it, from the local 
ratepayer, and then I do not think I should have to pay 
a big fare to make the Railway Commission pay, which 
is losing the biggest part of its freight and expecting the 
passenger to pay for something which is a need of the 
country, because if we did not have railways this country 
could not flourish. < 

3970. Are you saying that the local authorities subsidise 
the roads through the rates for the buses to run upon? — 
Yes, certainly I do. 

3971. You are old enough to remember the Road 
Fund? — That was a Government concern ; I am looking 
at it from the point of view of the passenger, who is paying 
twice. 

3972. But the local authorities are only paying for a 
small part of the main road? — They are paying a good 
part. 

3973. And they get grants? — What for? 
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3974. From the Central Government? — They get block 
grants. 

3975. Yes — towards the maintenance of the classified 
roads? — The classified roads, yes. 

3976. I do not want to go in to the question of taxation 
with you, but you know, do you not, that some transport 
operators think they pay too much in taxation and that 
they do not get enough back for it? — I am not concerned 
with that ; I am concerned with how it hits us small 
people. 

3977. You do not pay anything out of your rates for 
keeping up the railways’ road, do you? — I agree with you. 

3978. But however that may be, someone has to pay 
for the running expenses and to keep the transport indus- 
try solvent? — But you can only take so much out of the 
pot according to what is in it, and then it stops. 

3979. I know ; what is going to happen if you cannot? 
— We would stop at home. 

3980. But what would happen to transport if the 

fares ? — You would go broke ; you would _ make 

another application for an increase in fares, I take it. 

3981. Yes. You do appreciate, I suppose, that there 
is such a thing as giving the public a service at such a 
low rate that you do go broke? — I do not know ; that 
is a matter for the Government. 

3982. You have been very fair ; you are not seeking, 
are you, for any preferential treatment for Benfleet or 
for Canvey, compared with other parts of the country? — 
I have not come to ask for that, but if I said I travel 
on the Fenchurch Street Line, I think I might be justified 
in that. It is a question of economics ; the Govern- 
ment is asking people to move from London and is 
encouraging local authorities to get them to do that, but 
industry has not followed the people with the speed it 
was expected to, and consequently you are getting this 
flow of people who thought they would get the work in 
their New Town, but who are not getting it and who 
are flocking back to London. The fares will be a 



tendency ; if the people find that too great, they will come 
back to London. 

You mentioned overtime ; I am just a working man 
in the West End of London, and I started work again 
when I was 50 after I had left the Army in the Second 
War, starting afresh. I am in the evening of my indus- 
trial life, and I would say: “Is it worth while? ” Some 
of us have brought up children, and if I told you that 
I had paid out in my home £4 or £5 a week in fares to 
London 

3983. But that is the point? — I want to say this, that 
the children are not working for very big money — they 
are apprentices — and the time would come when people 
will say that they must move back into London — back 
into the slums. 

3984. But that is the price you pay for the delights 
of Canvey Island? — No, it is not only Canvey ; it is 
everywhere. I would accept that. 

3985. There are many people like you who think it 
right to bring children up outside London, and everyone 
admires them ; but there is a limit to the distance they 
can go. A good many people go further than you ; a 
good many working men live at Southend? — I think I 
could say that we have a good limit of 35 to 40 miles. 

3986. But there are some living at Southend, are there 
not? — Once you are on the train it is only a quarter of 
an hour’s difference. 

3987. But they are paying as much today ? — They 

are objecting. 

3988. Yes, but they are managing to pay it, and they 
have not gone broke yet? — My rating officer told me on 
Saturday morning that the rates are getting harder to 
get in, so people are finding it harder. 

3989. Yes ; nobody enjoys paying money? — But we 
have to pay it. 

3990. It is a difficult problem for all of us, is it not? 
—Yes. 

3991. I am sure you see our side of it, as we see yours? 
—I do. 



Re-examined by Mr. Wellum. 



3992. With regard to the people on Canvey who travel 
out of working hours, on transport other than to and 
from work, if the fares were lower, would more people 
use the railway?— I think they would. My view is that 
a full train costs no more to run than an empty one. 

3993. ( President ): How long have you been on the 
Council, Mr. Pickett? — 29 years, Sir. 



3994. What was the rate that was levied when you 
first went on the Council? — On Canvey Island, about 14s. 

3995. What is it now? — 17s. 6d., but the assessments 
have gone up. 

3996. Yes, I see. I am afraid it is 46 years since I 
was last on Canvey Island ; is there a bridge there now? 
— Yes, there is. 



(' The witness withdrew.) 



(Mr. Wellum ): There is a bridge at present, Sir, but I shall now call Mr. Collins, 
the query at the moment is: How long will it last! 



Mr. Edward George Collins, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Wellum. 



3997. Your full name is Edward George Collins?— 
Yes. 

3998. Are you a member of the Rayleigh Urban 
District Council? — I am. 

3999. And from that Council are you a member of the 
Essex Local Authorities’ loint Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee? — That is correct. 

4000. I think you are also on the Executive Committee 
of the Rayleigh Ratepayers’ Association? — I am. 

4001. Can you tell us anything about the population 
of Rayleigh ; has it increased during the last few years? 
—Yes. At present, anticipation in 1959 will be 17,000 ; 
it has increased from 1931, from 6,256 yearly, until, of 
course, in 1958 it was 16,290. 

4002. In your opinion has part of that increase been 
due to the fact that fares on the line from Liverpool 
Street to Rayleigh have been lower on the rate per mile 
than on many other lines?— Yes, that has been a very 
big factor in the building of the town ; it has been a 
very big factor in that respect. 

4003. I believe the original rail fare in the early days 
of that line was very low compared with what it was on 



other lines? — We did enjoy a certain advantage. We 
anticipated, and we did hope, of course, that it was due 
to the railway encouraging people to travel down to these 
small towns, so therefore they brought in a fare which 
would be reasonable so as to attract people to the town. 

4004. Can you compare the type o,f resident in Rayleigh 
with the type of resident on Canvey Island and in 
Benfleet? — Yes ; it is slightly different, of course. Canvey 
has some very nice people there, but of course in Rayleigh, 
which is a very small town and very nice town, as we 
like to say, it embraces a complete range of population. 
It caters for quite a number of the working class people — 
not that we are- not all working class — but also for people 
who do manual work as opposed to those who do clerical 
work ; and we also cater for, and we have tried to build 
the town on the fact that we want to cater for, the people 
that have reasonably good jobs — people of standing, 
people of learning — and so we embrace a whole range of 
people in our town. That is what we have aimed for, 
and that is what we have actually done. 

4005. What will be the effect of the proposed fares 
increases, if they are implemented? — The increase in the 
fares for the working class will be extremely serious. 
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Firstly, of course, it is because they have to find so much 
money every week ; they have enjoyed — at least they had 
not enjoyed up to a few years ago — the standard of living 
that they are now enjoying, which we are all pleased to 
see. They are all able to live now with some kind of 
decency, having things that they were not able to have 
previously, and they have enjoyed a standard of living 
which we hope they will maintain. If you take away that 
standard of living by increasing their fares, their standard 
of living must come down somewhere, and they will be 
affected. The people who are going to be affected are 
the people who pay the early morning fares ; they are 
the people who will have the first thoughts of moving 
back, and I think they will be affected in relation to the 
other classes. 

You have two separate types of people there ; the first 
are the people in the middle group, the people who I 
always say have been the hardest hit of recent years. 
They will find that they are right up against it and they 
will not be able to afford any increases at all, especially 
in fares, but also anything else. The other class are 
those with fairly comfortable incomes ; they will feel 
the difference, but they can more easily manipulate their 
expenses accordingly. The first two are the people who 
would be most hard hit by increased fares. 

4006. And do you think those who are in your top 
bracket might be tempted to use alternative means of 
getting to work ; for instance, do you think they will 
increasingly use their cars? — Undoubtedly, and that is 
something we find. I am awfully pleased to see people 
having motor cars ; I wish everyone could have a motor 
car, and then they would be able to enjoy the facilities 
that other people have not been able to enjoy 



4007. ( President ): If they can get there, of course? — 
Yes, if they can park and what have you; that is one 
of the problems. But those people are now travelling by 
train ; they do a certain amount of work in the train, 
studying the business for the day, and so on, and those 
people will tend to find other means of transport if it 
is so forced on them that they have to find undue increases 
in fares. 

4008. {Mr. Wellum ) : As far as the outskirts of London 
are concerned, the roads from Rayleigh are very good, 
are they not? — Yes. We are served by two roads, the 
main Southend arterial road and the other road, which 
very few people take, round Billericay, and so on. But 
I would say that the main Southend arterial road is the 
road they would use, and that is a very good road. 

4009. Do you know anything about the comparison of 
numbers of cars using these roads now compared with, 
say, 1939? — I would not know numbers. One has only 
to travel, like I do, on the road to see the colossal 
number of motor cars which do use it, and of course it 
is appreciated, because of the efforts that the transport 
people have made in improving the roads at bottlenecks 
and what have you. It is a big problem, London transport. 

4010. In other words, you feel that you have in Rayleigh 
three classes of people, two of whom will be very hard 
hit by such a fares increase as is proposed? — Yes. 

4011. And one which will feel the difference, but will get 
round it? — Yes. 

4012. And you feel that generally speaking people will, 
if possible, use alternative means of transport? — I would 
say the tendency would be to do so. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



4013. Were you in Court when I was putting questions 
to Mr. Pickett? — I was. 

4014. May I take it that your attitude to those ques- 
tions, if I were to put them to you, would be much the 
same as his? — On a very similar basis, yes. 

4015. Thank you ; that will save us a lot of time. You 
are not asking, are you, for special treatment for Rayleigh 
as compared with other places in the country? — Yes, 
slightly in this respect : As I am sure you will appreciate, 
after the Second World War, when the Government was 
building New Towns and the housing problem was very 
acute, we were 'what we call a dormitory town ; the 
Government was building New Towns, and they sent 
round a circular to the effect that they would like us as 
a dormitory town to do all we could to take the outflow 
of people from London so that they could assist in the 
development of the New Towns, and of course to house 
the people. My Council did this, and they did it because 
they felt there was a need which had to be met. We 
were in a position to do it ; we did not encourage muni- 
cipal house building because we thought it would increase 
the cost of living all the way round. We endeavoured to 
get young people — and I think this ought to be appre- 
ciated — to purchase their own houses. I would say that 
most of us here are people with children, sons and 
daughters, and we must all know the difficulties those 
children are faced with when they get married — probably 
a number of us have had to put our hands in our pockets 
to help them achieve that object. They have to live 
somewhere ; they cannot find anywhere in London, so 
they have to come to a dormitory town like Rayleigh, 
and then they begin to find out exactly what it costs. 

You know, the same as the President and anyone here, 
that you work yourself right up to the limit ; you ask 
yourself whether you can afford this — what sort of rates 
are there, what are the rents, and — and this is predomi- 
nantly something one has to consider — what is the rail 
fare? These young people get married and they are 
right up to the limit. 

I know this so well, because I am Chairman of the 
Highways Committee, and I have to deal with such a lot 
of appeals by people who cannot pay road charges ; I am 
absolutely astounded at the hardships that are coming 
along because of these people being forced to pay road 
charges, and I do not know how they are going to get 
over that. 

4016. Your Council could pay it for them? — We could, 
but I think you will admit that we should be very loth 



to do so, because it would have a lot of repercussions on 
the other people in the town. Increased expenses in rail 
fares such as is suggested is going to be something com- 
pletely tragic to our town of Rayleigh. 

4017. Does that mean that you would like some special 

treatment as compared with the rest of the country, or 
the rest of the Greater London area? — If I went back to 
my town and said I had got special treatment from 
you 

4018. — you would be the next Mayor? — I would not 
have to fight another election. But this is what we have 
been doing, and we feel we must object — unfortunately 
instead of the County Council — to any increases, just as 
I shall next week be on the carpet because if I try to 
increase my Committee’s expenditure, I shall be in the 
bad books, just the same as probably you are. We all 
have to make an effort to keep our expenses down ; that 
is what we have to do as a Council. 

4019. Yes, and with the best will in the world, you 
have not been able to do that in the Local Authority 
services, have you? — How right you are ! 

4020. And you agree, as Mr. Pickett agreed, that the 
railway expenses are going up? — How well we know that! 

4021. You did say, I think, that you had had a low 
rate per mile to Liverpool Street? — Yes. 

4022. You have not that low rate now? — No ; we have 
a fair rate for the service we get. 

4023. I am told, although I did not know, that you have 
the maximum scale ; it is only 12 miles, is it not? — Yes. 

4024. Quite clearly you know a good deal about your 
town and its .travelling habits ; would it be right to say 
that the manual v/orkers mostly use early morning tickets? 
— I would say that quite a number of people do use early 
morning tickets, yes. 

4025. They have to get to their terminus before 8 
o’clock? — Yes. 

4026. That is a pretty early .start from Rayleigh, is it 
not? — It is not so bad now ; it is not so bad now that the 
railways are a little more efficient — or much more efficient ; 
let us give them their due. 

4027. It is nice to hear someone saying that with regard 
to the Southend Line? — With electrification it must be 
an improvement ; one must give credit where credit is 
due. 

4028. Would it be right to say that the manual workers 
going up to London go mostly by the early morning fare? 
— No, T would not say all of them — a fair proportion. 
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4029. Would you say it was about half and half? — 
Yes, about 50 per cent., I would say. 

4030. Those who do not take advantage of the early 
morning fare before 8 o’clock take weekly seasons? — They 
vary between weekly and monthly. 

4031. You appreciate, do you not, that I am still talking 
about manual workers? — Yes ; I would say you are right 
—at least more right than wrong ; they take weeklies. 

4032. But some manual workers could well afford 
monthlies ; they get quite a nice wage? — May I have that 
again so that I may give a considered opinion? 

4033. Are you a season ticket holder? — No, I am not. 
I am fortunate, or unfortunate ; I run a motor car. 

4034. Ah — you are the enemy, I am afraid, but never 
mind. You appreciate, of course, that there is an advantage 
in taking a season ticket? — Yes. 

4035. And if you can take a quarterly one you get still 
more advantage than if you have a monthly or a 
weekly? — Yes. 

4036. Do you think there are many manual workers 
who are not able to finance say a monthly season ticket? 
Really the question is: Do they really live completely 
from hand to mouth? If the wage packet is gone in a 
day or two obviously they cannot afford a monthly season? 
— I was trying to twist that round to what you were 
putting. Most of us have only to search our consciences 
to know that we are not able to save a lot of money, and 
if anyone here was asked to find £20 or £50 suddenly, it 
would be a bard job to find ; you appreciate that as much 
as I can. 

4037. But let us get back to the manual workers 
travelling by train and not going early enough for the 
early morning ticket ; would you say that they would take 
weekly seasons? — Yes, 50 per cent, do, but most of the 
children of the manual workers are tending to go into 
local industry so as to cut out the travelling ; but the 
wages are less so therefore there is not the income coming 
into the house. We have not in our area, as opposed to 
some areas, 16 in a family or 10 in a family ; they usually 
use their common sense and have probably two or some- 
thing like that, which I think is the right thing to do. 

4038. We have dealt with the manual workers ; judging 
by what you have said about your town, there must be 
a good many white-collar workers coming into London 
every day? — Yes, fortunately there are. 

4039. They are clerks and people who work in shops 
and so on? — Yes, and offices. 

4040. Generally speaking they do not get any more pay 
than the manual workers nowadays? — They get much less 



relatively speaking. I think the middle class people are 
the people who have been hardest hit, and I think you 
would agree. 

4041. Of course they do not come in so as to arrive 
before 8 o’clock ; they have to take a weekly or a monthly 
ticket? — Yes, or a quarterly. 

4042. Now we come to the 64-dollar question : Do you 
see any real reason why the manual worker who is getting 
paid rather more than the white-collar worker should get 
his transport so much more cheaply because he is 
travelling on the early moning fare? — I think the opera- 
tive word is “ so much ”, One wants to be fair, as there 
is so much talk in the papers of the service men getting 
an advantage ; they should not get an undue advantage, 
but a fair advantage. 

4043. We start with this, that by and large the passen- 
gers have to pay for the service and at the moment the 
early morning fare passenger is paying less than the white- 
collar worker? — Yes ; the theme .that seems to be here 
is that they have to pay. 

4044. Yes ; I hope I am being quite frank with 

you ? — I am thoroughly enjoying it! 

4045. — the Transport Commission have felt for some 
years .that it is wrong that such a distinction should be 
drawn as has been drawn in the past between the manual 
workers and the white-collar workers? — I entirely agree 
that we all have to share the burden, provided, of course — 
and I do not quite tie up with you here — that all things 
are being operated efficiently. 

4046. Yes ; everyone is entitled to look at the efficiency 
of the service and people do look at it very strenuously 
nowadays. But if the money has to be found you do not 
think it is fair to charge less to the manual worker 
because he has to go earlier ; you would not say there is 
any social reason why the white-collar worker should 
pay more because he goes later? — No, provided the money 
they get is as good. 

4047. I thought you might help us there ; you know the 
conditions of your town, and by and large the manual 
worker gets no less than the white-collar worker? — No ; 
I would say it is about the same. 

4048. You see, before the First Word War, which Mr. 
Pickett wanted to go back to, the workers had what were 
then called workmen’s tickets because they were pretty 
poorly off compared with, for instance, a clerk in a 
bank? — Yes. 

4049. But .they are not so badly off today, are they? — 
I couldn’t agree with you more. 



Re-examined by Mr. Wellum. 



4050. Mr. Fay has told you, although I did not hear 
you agree, that the wihiteHaohar workers do mot have to be 
in at their work by 8 o’olook in the morning, so they do 
not use early morning tickets. Is that correct? Surely 
they do? — I would not Tike to say ho.w many, but person- 
ally I would say .that same of them — this may be an indivi- 
dual idea — probably think that if they go up by the early 
morning ticket they have a little time which they can 
spend in the office gainfully employed, and, of course, it 
does save a certain amount of money. They may even 
travel .up on the early morning ticket because that is the 
only way in which they have been able to meet their 
expenses. If the rates go up, they will have to find .the 
money somewhere else, so they go on the early morning 
ticket and thus pay the rates — we hope. 

4051. Would you also agree that some of your middle- 
bracket people would purchase season tickets out of pure 



pride ; they would not want to travel by these early 
morning, or as they regard them, workmen’s .tickets? — 
Yes, they buy season tickets, because, first of all, it is the 
cheapest way of purchasing them, and they buy according 
to the amount of money they are able to save in relation 
to their outside expenses. If they can afford to put £2 a 
week away as savings — if they can, which I very much 
doubt ; we are not .all savers, but if you are a woman 
who can save and who takes all the money, she is able 
to put the money aside and she says : “ We’ll save so much 
on a quarterly ticket.” It is a question of the personal 
application to the problem, but on the whole -they take 
season tickets because that is the cheapest way of travel- 
ling with a certain amount of comfort. 

{Mr. Wellum ): That ’ is a point on which I do not 
definitely agree with you, but I will deal with that later. 
Thank you, Mr. Collins. 



{The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Sydney Corbett, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Wellum. 



4052. Would you give the Court yo.ur full name? — 
Sydney Corbett. 

4053. Among other things, I think you are a member 
of the Benfleat Urban District Council, are you not? — Yes. 

4054. You are the President of the Benfleet and District 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — I am. 



4055. And you were appointed by the Urban Ddstniqt 
Council at the request of the Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion to come and give evidence here? — That is so. 

4056. Wihait is the view taken by the Council of the pro- 
posals before the Court? — We are very anxious as to the 
prosperity of our residents, if this proposal becomes a 
fact. 
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4057. And the Council does support itihe objections 
which have been put before the Court? — iWe most 
certainly do, because we think, and I think all the local 
authorities in my part of the world think, that we have 
been let down by the Essex County Council in not coming 
forward and supporting the whole of the Administrative 
Counity of Essex. 

4058. Do you regularly use the railway yourself? — I am 
a daily traveller. 

4059. And is that the same as most of the people work- 
ing in the Benfleet Urban District? — Yes. 

4060. Do they mostly travel in the London direction? 
— Yes, I would agree. 

406 1 . Do some people come from this area every day 
by oar? — Yes, I have personal experience of friends who 
do make up car loads and come to town. 

4062. Would you say that this was due to the fares, 
lack of comfort, inadequate service and the lack of con- 
venience in the railway services? — I think it is part of 
all those, but I should think that probably the financial 
side has a bigger effect on them. 

4063. You think the fares increases may have been the 
last straw in some cases? — Yes, I think so. 

4064. Would you describe the Benfleet area as half-way 
between the Rayleigh area and the Canvey area as far as 
the residents are concerned? — Yes, I think so. I think it 
ought also to be taken into consideration that we have 
a higher proportion, or higher than the national average, 
of old age people above 65 ; we are above the national 
average. 

4065. What do you feel would be the effect on the 
Benfleet travellers, of an increase of 40 per cent, on the 
fares? — >1 should describe it as catastrophic. 

4066. And would you think that the loss of the early 
morning ticket would cause hardship to some of them? — 
T think it would. 

4067. Regardless of the fact that we have been told that 
the season ticket is cheaper than the early morning ticket? 
— Yes, but it is not always convenient for a worker to 
put the money down for a monthly ticket ; he would need 
a weekly ticket. He may be living from one week to 
the next, and it may only be possible for him to pay 
daily. 

4068. Are you aware that some of the residents of the 
Benfleet district are shift workers? — Yes. 

4069. And that some of them work peculiar shifts ; 
they may be working on Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day one week, and Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday of the next? — Yes, that is so. 

4070. Are you aware that others are part-time workers? 
—Yes. 

4071. And that they will work Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of one week? — Yes. 

4072. And Monday and Tuesday of the next, or some- 
thing or that nature? — Yes. 

4073. Weekly season tickets would not be of much 
value to those people, would they? — Certainly not. 



4074. And if they were to buy monthly or quarterly 
tickets, they would be paying for a considerable number 
of journeys which they would have no hope of using? — 
I quite agree. 

4075. Do those people use early morning tickets at 
present? — Yes. 

4076. The first cheap-day train, running at 9.25 from 
Benfleet, would be running too late? — It would not get 
them to town until about 11 o’clock; it is almost a half- 
day by then. 

4077. In other words, if they do not use an early 
morning ticket, they are forced on to the daily rate or 
to season tickets? — Yes. 

4078. Then their fares would go up not only by 
changing to a season ticket, but also by the increase in 
the season ticket rate? — Yes. 

4079. Plus the fact that, of course, they would be paying 
for unused goods? — Quite. 

4080. You know, do you not, that the current daily 
return ticket to Fenchurch Street is 4s. 3d. from Benfleet? 
—Yes. 

4081. The cheap-day ticket is 6s. 6d.? — Yes. 

4082. And the day ticket is 8s. 6d.? — Yes. 

4083. Do you feel it is reasonable to ask people to 
pay 8s. 6d. from Benfleet for a day’s work? — I should 
think not. 

4084. You have said that there are a considerable 
number of elderly folk in the Benfleet Urban District? — 
Yes. 

4085. As indeed there are in the other two urban 
districts? — Yes. 

4086. Would a large number of these people be emi- 
grants from London with families still in London? — Yes, 

I think so. Of course, a lot of people were evacuated 
during the war, and they have not been able to return 
because of the housing problem. Yes, I would say that 
was so. 

4087. Do you think they like to go back to London to 
visit their families? — Yes ; I think to come up to see their 
families is one of the pleasures the Old Age Pensioners 
look forward to. 

4088. And indeed, they like to come up to London to 
shop? — Yes. 

4089. There are more shops, and better shops, in 
London than there are in Benfleet? — Yes, and they do not 
like to cut their ties completely. 

4090. And you think they would be willing to pay for 
the early morning ticket, rather than travel on a daily 
ticket? — I feel they have to travel on the early morning 
ticket. If they are on the Old Age Pension of £2 a week, 
they cannot spend 8s. 6d. of that pension on travelling, 
which excludes bus fares and so on. 

4091. Travelling on the cheap-day ticket, which is the 
other alternative, they would not reach London until 

II o’clock, and then half the day has gone? — That is so ; 
it becomes a half-day ticket. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



4092. What always puzzles me when I hear people 
giving evidence like yours is, hpw anyone was able to 
afford to travel before the war? — If I may say so, the 
growth of our part of Essex, the South-East portion, was 
because of the cheap facilities provided by the railways. 

4093. Yes, but the fares have gone up less than the 
cost of living? — But I do not see that that is the complete 
answer ; because somehting has gone up by X per cent., 
why should anything else go up by X minus per cent, or 
X plus per cent.? We have got to get down to the fact 
that we have been told that if we paid increased fares, 
there was going to be increased efficiency ; but that is not 
apparent, on the surface at any rate. 

4094. You are on the Fenchurch St. line? — Yes. 

4095. You have not the electrification yet? — No. 

4096. But it is coming? — But we are paying for it now. 

4097. And no doubt it is most uncomfortable. Did 
you hear what your friend Mr. Collins said about the 
electric line through Rayleigh? — Yes ; I have travelled on 
that occasionally. 



4098. He seems to think it is a good improvement? — 
He is not a daily traveller. I get reports from people 
who travel on it, who say that the travelling conditions 
are quite appalling. 

4099. You mean it is so popular? — That is it. 

4100. It carries a great many more passengers than it 
used to? — Yes. Of course, the district is growing all the 
time, so it follows that more people must be travelling 
back and forth. 

4101. And there is a limit to the putting of a quart into 
a pint pot? — Yes. 

4102. As I understand it, what you are saying is that 
there are people living in your district who find it 
very difficult to find an extra penny for anything? — These 
are difficult times, and I would only be repeating what 
Mr. Collins has said, if I were to say that our development 
in the main has been by young married couples who have 
more or less mortgaged themselves right up to the hilt. To 
ask them to pay out any more is getting frightfully difficult. 
When one comes to the payment of rates, I am sure my 
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friends the other two Councillors would agree that we are 
finding it even more difficult to get in rates ; because of the 
conditions of to-day, we have more people applying to do 
it by instalments, from week to week. 

4103. If people are living 30 miles from London, they 
must expect to pay more for travelling, must they not? — 
But you will agree that they were encouraged to move, so 
as to ease conditions in London, and I think that to bring 
up children one wants to provide if possible the best 
possible means of doing so, to get them out of the smoke 
and grime and get green fields to look at. 

4104. But the question is : Who is going to pay? — I be- 
lieve that with the increase in the population of that South- 
East part of Essex, it ought to do more than meet the in- 
creases. I have no figures available — probably you have — 
and I have not the accounts for that particular fine, but I 
think I would be right in saying that as it is, it is making a 
very good profit. In point of fact, in the main it gets a 
large proportion of its money in advance because of the 
number of season ticket holders, so it more or less knows 
what it has in the till before it starts operating. 

4105. And the traffic is almost entirely up to London to 
work and back again? — Yes ; you have a certain amount 
of traffic during the day, and freight. 

4106. Let us stick to passengers. By and large they 
travel in the peak hours? — Yes. 

Re-examined by 

4116. I think you will agree that the overcrowding on 
the Liverpool St. and Southend Line is mainly due to the 
modernisation which is at present in progress on the Fen- 
church St. Line? — Yes. 

4117. With regard to the fares on the Fen church St. 
Line, is it not a fact that travellers on this line have had a 
greater increase of fares than travellers on almost any 
other line in the country? — Yes, I believe that is so. 

4118. And do you think that if the people who are 
short of cash and hard up are finding it more difficult to find 
the money for season tickets, they might well move back 
to London, or even to the extremities of London? — I think 
if it were possible, a lot would go back. 

4119. But it is not possible? — No, it is not. 

4120. With regard to cheap-day tickets, if the cheap-day 
tickets were less than 6s. 6d., do you think that even more 

{The witness 
{Adjourned for 



4107. There is not a great deal of off-peak travel? — • 
No, because the railways have not made it popular enough. 

4108. You seem to have a cheap-day ticket at a reduc- 
tion of 2s. Od. ; I did not know you had that? — Yes, after 
a lot of fighting for it. 

4109. Has that not had any effect? — I think it has to 
some extent. 

4110. Once upon a time in these Inquiries we were told 

that we only had to give cheap tickets, and the whole 
financial problem would be solved? — I think one has to 
make it popular 

4111. Yes ; if it was 6d. instead of 6s. 6d., no doubt it 
would be very popular? — I do not think I need answer 
that one. 

4112. But that is the problem ; you have to find a happy 
mean? — Yes. 

4113. And you do appreciate, I hope, that the people in 
charge of British Railways are thinking very hard about 
how to make ends meet? — Yes ; they have a problem. 

4114. And they would not apply for higher fares, or 
impose them if they get the power to impose them, if they 
were not forced to do so in order to meet expenses? — No. 

4115. lust as you would not raise your Local Authority’s 
rates sometimes, unless you were forced to ; I am sure you 
do not like doing that? — No. 

Mr. Wellum. 

people would use them? — Yes, I think so ; I think more 
people would want to go up to town. 

4121. I am not suggesting putting it down to 6d. — 
No, but I believe a lot of people, especially the ladies, 
like to come up to town to do their shopping, and they 
want to get up in a reasonable time and have a good 
day out, so I think if that ticket could be brought down, 
there would be quite a tremendous increase in revenues. 

4122. I think you said that it took a considerable time 
to convince British Railways that such a ticket should be 
made available? — Yes. 

4123. But it has nevertheless, even at the price of 6s. 6d., 
been in use for some time? — Yes. 

4124. You would presume, therefore, from the fact that 
it has continued, that it has proved a paying proposition? 
—Yes. 

withdrew.) 

a short time.) 



Mr. Albert Rogers, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Wellum. 



4125. Is your name Albert Rogers? — Yes. 

4126. You are the Secretary of the Benfleet & District 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — I am. 

4127. And General Manager of a paper merchants? — 
That is correct. 

4128. Mr. Rogers, in that latter capacity have you 
seen any sign of the effect of a similar scheme to the 
scheme before the Court at the moment with regard to 
freight charges? — In luly, 1957, the British Transport Com- 
mission introduced a new Scheme of Freight Charges as a 
result of which the cost of transporting paper was raised 
by something like 40 per cent., and consequent upon that, 
on behalf of my employers, I withdrew all goods traffic 
from the Railway and I have since used road and steamer 
transport. The Railways have lost at least £425 of busi- 
ness in 1958 as a result of that, and that, of course, 
applies not only to my employers but to all the other 
paper merchants in the City, in London generally, and 
probably in other towns. 

4129. Moving to passenger transport, you think, do 
you, that various people will find alternative means of 
transport if fares go up by 40 per cent.? — I am quite 
sure that they will. The Benfleet & District Railway 
Travellers’ Association has already made enquiries from 
certain coach operators as a result of which it has been 
found that we can, as an organisation, hire coaches and 
transport our members to London and back daily for a 
sum of just under 5s. per day, which compares quite 
favourably with what we are paying now. 



4130. These coaches would be private coaches avail- 
able to members of the Association only? — Quite. 

4131. Can you tell us something concerning railway 
sleepers, of the wooden variety? — There was a large 
quantity, I understand about 400, railway sleepers burned 
at Benfleet at the end of lanuary. They were seen on 
lanuary 28 and there was a gang of at least six men 
employed in burning those sleepers. The residents in 
that area approached the railway and said “ Can we buy 
those sleepers instead of them being burned? ” and they 
were told “ No ”. I understand that subsequently en- 
quiries were made from the authorities of the Transport 
Commission and it was said then, after most of them 
had been burned, of course, that anybody wanting to 
buy them could do so. The value put on those sleepers 
would be £50 plus the cost of the labour employed in 
burning them. 

4132. This has been published in the local Press? — It 
has. I have a copy of the local paper here. 

{Mr. Wellum ) : Do you wish to see it, Sir? 

C President ) : No, I will wait until cross-examination to 
see whether what he has said is challenged. 

4133. (Mr. Wellum): Have you been informed that 
during the famous, or infamous, Southend Illuminations 
there were cheap tickets available from Liverpool Street 
to Southend at a cost of 4s. 9d? — Yes. 

4134. And yet those tickets were not available between 
Billericay and Southend? — No. 
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4135. The only ticket available between Billericay and 
Southend was at a price of 4s. 6d.? — The ordinary day 
ticket of 4s. 6d. 

4136. In other words, the Association feel that here 
was a waste of a chance of getting more people to travel 
by rail? — By all means. The people from Billericay, 
surely, were just as interested in travelling to Southend to 
see the Illuminations as the people from London, and I 
am sure they were just as much entitled to a reduced fare 
and the opportunity to do so. Of course, such a reduced 
fare would inevitably have encouraged more travel. 

4137. In other ways the British Transport Commission 
go to considerable trouble to obtain goods for transport, 
even by the issue of reduced price tickets and free passes 
to members of various commercial undertakings? — Yes. 
Free passes are issued to certain business organisations, 
large business organisations. The British Transport Com- 
mission say in a letter which they sent to the Private 
Secretary of Mr. Bernard Braine, where : “ . . . where a 
pass could be fully justified on commercial grounds ” 
the practice was continued. These tickets are available to 
undertakings who make a payment to the British Railways 
of £5,000 per annum in merchandise rail charges. 

4138. The Association thinks that large numbers of 
people were lured into the extremities of the Liverpool 
Street /Southend and the Fenchurch Street /Southend lines 
by the cheap fares which were offered? — Large numbers 
of people were. I myself was. The fare in 1945 — and 
we need not go before the War — from Fenchurch Street 
to Leigh was below £6 a quarter and must have been 
proportionately less from Benfleet. It is now £14 a 
quarter from Benfleet. 

(. President ) : When you say “lured”, you mean that a 
large number of people went to these areas because the 
fares were lower do you not? 

{Mr. Wellum ): Precisely. 

C President ) : “ Lured ” suggests, or might suggest to 
some, that the Transport Commission had, for its own 
purposes, allured them to Benfleet. 

{Mr. Wellum) : This was before the days of the Trans- 
port Commission. . 

0 President ): Or the Railway Company. All you are 
really saying is because the fares were low, people went 
to these areas? 

4139. {Mr. Wellum) : I am trying to make the point that 
the Railway Company fixed those low rates to attract 
people on to their lines. {To the Witness): If your fares 
are increased, will your employer duly increase your 
salary to keep pace?— Definitely not. I cannot imagine 
that many employers will, with the possible exception of 
those who are controlled by cost of living bonuses, which 
are a limited number of people ; but other employees will 
certainly not get their salaries or wages increased. 



4140. Taking the journey from Benfleet to Fenchurch 
Street, which is a typical journey for members of the 
Association, would you say that early morning return 
tickets are cheaper than season tickets? — They are roughly 
the same as a three-monthly season ticket. They are 
obviously cheaper than a weekly season ticket and a 
little lower, I think, than a monthly season ticket. 

4141. Among the members of the Association, do 
white-collar workers use the early morning tickets? — 
Certainly, quite a number of them. 

4142. Would they use them, for instance, if they had 
two days before their holidays and their season ticket 
expired? — They would, because they cannot get an exten- 
sion for two days on a monthly or quarterly season 
ticket. The minimum extension is one week. 

4143. If the cost of living goes up, how would you 
meet that? If, say, the cost of food went up, would 
you buy cheaper cuts of meat? — If the cost of living 
rises and one’s income does not rise, then one is forced 
to buy cheaper meat, a lower grade of vegetables, if they 
are available, and cheaper suits : but one cannot choose 
a cheaper means of travelling by rail. The alternative, 
of course, is to travel by road. 

4144. Has this association the support of the M.P. for 
the area? — It definitely has. I have a letter here from 
Mr. Bernard Braine who is the Member of Parliament 
for South East Essex, and he says : “ As you probably 
know, I am in strong sympathy with the views your 
Association holds, and it may be of some interest to you 
to know that I have already taken the step of writing 
direct to the Tribunal ”. 

4145. ( President ): What is the date of that letter? — 
The date of the letter is the 9th October, 1958. 

{ President ): I do not seem to have seen that letter, 
Mr. Wellum. 

4146. {Mr. Wellum): Mr. Braine had seen the objec- 
tion put forward by the association, has he? — Yes. 

(President) : Do not interrupt your examination, Mr. 
Wellum. We get a variety of communications in these 
matters, as everyone knows, and I have not seen that 
for the moment. 

{Mr. Wellum ) : I was desiring to seek your guidance, 
Sir. During the questions put to Sir Reginald Wilson 
the other day a question arose as to certain posters which 
the Transport Commission had declined to exhibit at 
Benfleet Station. Sir Reginald asked for those to be 
produced to him and I wish to enquire whether you desire 
that those posters and the accompanying correspondence 
be produced to you in Court before they go to Sir 
Reginald Wilson? 

{President) : I know what the purport of the posters 
is and I do not think we want to see them. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay. 



4147. Do you accept that passenger transport in London 
ought to pay its way? — Yes, one must accept that. 

4148. Do you accept that the costs of the transport 
undertaking have been rising? — Yes. 

4149. Are you asking for Benfleet to be treated differ- 
ently from anywhere else in the London Area? — We come 
on to the point as to whether Benfleet is in the London 
Area, but I will not pursue that. The claim of the Benfleet 
and District Travellers’ Association is that Benfleet and 
the area of South-East Essex should continue to be 
treated on a similar basis to that which operated before 
the British Transport Commission took over; in other 
words, that the relative fares that were in force at that 
time should continue proportionately. 

4150. That was done away with in 1950, was it not? — 
Yes. 

4151. And you were treated better than some areas to 
this extent, that the London Transport scale of fares was 
applied to the Southend Tine? — A considerable increase 
on the existing fares. 

4152. Yes, but not as high a rate as the ordinary British 
Railways rate? — Which were not at that time applied. 

4153. Never mind whether they were fully applied. 
Were you present in those days at the Hearings? — No. 



4154. You know that since then the maximum on your 
line has been less than the maximum on British Railways 
lines generally, do you not? — Correct. 

4155. So you have that crumb of comfort anyway? — 
It still does not alter the fact that we are paying propor 
tionately very much higher than we were paying before. 

4156. You say you had a low rate in the old days and 
you always ought to go on enjoying it? — Whilst that line 
is in the position that it is of having passenger traffic in 
both directions. You have morning and evening travel to 
London and you have a very considerable traffic from 
London to Benfleet, Southend and other stations down 
there, particularly, of course, during the summer when 
you have the holiday-makers and trippers ; but even during 
the winter months you have a considerable number of 
travellers. 

4157. You think the line ought to have its only costing 
and its own fares geared to that phenomena, do you? — 
Yes. 

4158. It is rather hard luck on people who live on lines 
which do not end up at Southend, is it not? — One is 
always concerned with one’s own pocket and, in so far as 
that line made ,a profit in the old days, when it was run 
by a private company, then there seems to be no justifica- 
tion for the disproportionate increase in fares on the line. 
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4159. Of course, the disproportionate increase took 
place back in 1950? — Granted, yes. 

4160. And you have been saying that ever since? — Yes. 

4161. Let us see what else you are assisting the Tribunal 
about. Were you here the other day when Mr. Wellum 
cross-examined Sir Reginald Wilson? — No. 

4162. Let me suggest to you that he put nothing to 
him about sleepers being burned? — I think possibly Mr. 
Wellum was not aware of that then. 

4163. You have now suggested — and let us be quite 
clear about it — that the Commission had something on 
which they could make a penny or two by selling it and 
they chose to get rid of it by burning instead. That is 
what you are suggesting, is it? — Yes. 

4164. You appreciate that if we had heard about it 
before you came to give evidence we could have checked 
it. You also appreciate no doubt that we have not had 
time to check what happened, and therefore I cannot ask 
you any question about it? I gather you say that when 
representations were made to Headquarters, the residents 
were told they could buy the sleepers? — I have that 
information only from the newspaper report, I said I 
“ understood ”, but there was no reason to doubt the 
newspaper report. 

4165. Did you yourself see the sleepers being burned?— 
No, but I have spoken to the person who did. 

4166. I suppose even in your trade of a paper merchant 
sometimes one has to dispose of unwanted goods? — Oh, 
yes. 

4167. Goods which are valueless? — Yes, but one 
inevitably finds a market. Even if one has to sell at a 
quarter of the price or a third of the price, one finds a 
market, one does not go round burning the goods and 
paying people to burn them. 

4168. It all depends upon the relative value. It may 
be cheaper to pay someone to burn them rather than 
taking them to wherever the market may be? — Would 
you say there are not wood and coal merchants who 
would have been prepared to carry that stuff away and 
sell it privately? 

4169. I have no idea? — I can assure you there are. 

4170. I have no idea of what the cost of transferring 
the sleepers from there to wherever the market was would 
have been? — I can assure you there are merchants in the 
area who would have been only too pleased to take them. 

4171. I am not quite clear why you bring that forward 
at this Inquiry? — We bring it forward as a complaint of 
inefficiency on the part of the railways, a waste of money, 
which money they will now proceed to cover by increasing 
our fares. 

4172. How much money is there in that? — £50 has been 
estimated as the value. 

4173. I do not admit the facts for one moment because 
you appreciate they have not been investigated, but that 
is the most you can do on the inefficiency line, is it? — 
No, it is not the most we can do, but .that is an example. 

4174. I am interested in what you say about the 
Southend Illuminations. There were cheap tickets from 
London to Southend, you say, but not from Billericay. 
How much were the cheap tickets from London? — 4s. 9d. 

4175. How much is the fare from Billericay? — 4s. 6d. 

4176. So the Billericay people did get there at a less 

cost than the Londoners? — 3d. cheaper, but do you 
think 

C President ): You must not ask questions. You can get 
round ithat rule by saying “ I suggest ”, but do not ask 
Counsel questions. 

4177. (Mr. Fay ) : Would you try suggesting something? 
— I would suggest that the inhabitants of Billericay would 
have been much more encouraged to travel to Southend 
to see those illuminations had they been given some 
reduction in that 4s. 6d. fare. 

4178. Can you give me the name of any one individual 

who can conscientiously say : “ I did not go to the 

Southend Illuminations because there was no cheap day, 
whereas if there had been a cheap day ticket, say, Is. less, 
I would have gone ”? — No, I can only make the 
suggestion. 



4179. You do appreciate, do you not, that there are 
business men running this organisation as well as your 
paper trade? — Yes. 

4180. One of the things the business men running the 
railways have to consider is whether a reduction in fare 
will bring an increase in net yield? — Quite. 

4181. If you cut a fare in half you may increase your 
passengers and decrease your revenue, may you not? — 
Granted the possibility. 

4182. So one has to decide where to draw the line, and 
in this case the line was drawn short of Billericay. But 
you went on to say you thought the people of Billericay 
were entitled to it. I am not quite sure why you thought 
they were entitled to some concession of this kind? — Not 
actually “ entitled ”, that is perhaps an incorrect word ; 
but what I was trying to imply was that in fact a reduc- 
tion in the fare would have increased the traffic. 

4183. You do not go on to say it would have increased 
the net income? — The inference follows, I think. 

4184. You think it would, the management think it 
would not? — It depends, of course, on the amount of the 
increase. 

4185. I see you say you have been enquiring into hiring 
coaches for your members to go to London every day, 
every working day? — Yes. 

4186. You will take some advice about that, will you 
not, before you go any further? I will say no more 
about that. Do you own a car? — Yes. 

4187. Are you a season ticket holder? — Yes. 

4188. It is still a good deal cheaper to go by train, is it 
not, than to drive up to London? — If one is travelling 
alone, yes. In other words, if one fills the car by four 
persons and those persons are willing to share the expense 
of petrol and so on, then it comes cheaper. 

4189. With four persons it might, but with two persons 
it would not? — With two persons it would not — that is at 
present fares, by the way. It might be cheaper with two 
persons at the increased fares. 

4190. It rather depends how you cost your car 
expenses? — It depends on the consumption of petrol. 
Mine is a 10-horsepower car and I estimate petrol and oil 
for a trip to London and back at somewhere about 12s. 

4191. Are you just counting the cost of petrol? — Petrol 
and oil. 

4192. You are the Secretary of the Paper Company, are 
you? — Not Secretary of the Paper Company, no ; I am 
the Manager. 

4193. You are accustomed to costing, I expect? — Yes. 

4194. Why do you not put in your depreciation when 
you are costing your car journeys? — Because that is 
going on anyway. 

4195. It is just the marginal cost you are concerned 
with on your car, but you appreciate that the Transport 
Commission has all its costs to consider when it takes you 
by train? — Yes. 

4196. One final matter which I cannot let go is this 
reference to free passes being given to people. I would 
like to be quite clear what you are saying about this? — 
Certainly. This is a letter from the Principal Officer, 
Administration, British Transport Commission addressed 
to the Private Secretary of Bernard Braine, M.P., at the 
House of Commons. ( Letter handed to learned Counsel.) 

4197. This puts rather a different complexion on it. 
The letter says : “ When the Commission took over on 
nationalisation, the practice of the former main line rail- 
way companies in granting free passes to persons outside 
the railway service was very critically examined, and many 
of these concessions had to be discontinued. Qnly where 
some specific obligation was involved, or where a pass 
could be fully justified on commercial grounds, was the 
practice continued ”? — Quite. 

4198. What is youir complaint? — It seems unnecessary. 

4199. You mean the railway is losing money because 
the man who has the pass might pay? — Yes. 

4200. You have observed that it is governed by being 
justified on commercial grounds, have you not? — Can you 
justify it on commercial grounds? 

4201. Does your firm send round calendars to your 
customers at Christmas time? — No. 
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4202. No doubt for the same reason you think British 
Transport Commission ought not to give passes to people 
who supply a lot of traffic? — I suggest there is a vast 
difference between a calendar which probably costs Is. 
or 2s. — and which we do not give out anyway — and the 
issue of a free pass which probably covers 50 miles or 
100 miles for which that particular recipient, as it is 
suggested here, is well able to pay. The implication from 
the letter is that it is a large commercial concern where 
the person could well afford to pay the fare. 

4203. Do you accept, first of all, that 'the number of 
free passes granted has been reduced by the Commission 
compared with the main line railways? — Yes, I accept 
that. 

4204. Do you think that is a step in the night direction? 

— Yes, although it hit my pocket. 

4205. Do you accept what is said here, that where they 
are issued they are fully justified on commercial grounds? 
—No. 

4206. What is your reason for that, if this is all the 
information you have? — -What in effeot I have just said, 
that if the aoncern concerned is using the railway it will 
continue to do so and the issue of a free pass is not 
going to sw.ay the judgment of the traveller as to whether 
he travels by rail or by road. 

4207. What the practice covers, I suggest, is cases of very 
good customers who put thousands of pounds into the 
railways’ pocket every year? — It would appear so. 

4208. Do you advocate cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face? — If you are issuing a free pass and you dis- 
continue that free pass you will not lose anything, will 
you? 

Re-examined 

4219. Mr. Rogers, in using cars have you heard of 
people suggesting that they might club together and use 
each other’s cars alternatively?— I have heard several 
suggestions of that nature. 

{The witness 

{Mr. Wellum) : That is my evidence, Sir. 

{President) : Do you wish to make a speech to us now? 

{Mr. Wellum ) : I would prefer to reserve that until later, 
if I may, Sir. 

( President ): Do not leave it too late. Is Mr. Ruler 
here? 

{Mr. Ruler) : Yes, Sir. 

{President) : You are going to make a speech, are you? 

{Mr. Ruler): Yes, I am not calling any witnesses, Sir. 

{President) : For the sake of the Shorthand Writer, you 
are Mr. F. A. Ruler, representing the Federation of 
Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent? 

{Mr. Ruler) : Yes. 

Of course, we are in agreement with many of the 
Objections that have already been heard, but, in order to 
save your time, we have avoided repetition as far as 
possible. 

Our claim that the proposed increases are inflationary 
needs no elaboration since it is obvious, by repeated 
Applications, that they defeat themselves. The Commission 
are pricing themselves out of the market, as is shown by 
the continued closing of stations and the vast growth of 
private transport. The statement that other prices have 
risen to a greater extent is irrelevant, because: (1) If 
everyone followed such an argument, the pound would 
follow the French franc ; (2) all prices have not risen to 
the same extent — for example, electric light bulbs ; (3) the 
figures take no account of the very cheap fares formerly 
current in London ; (4) in the case of season tickets, no 
allowance is made for the withdrawal of wide availability 
at low cost ; (5) the inter est burden of the capital debt 
was drastically reduced at the time of Nationalisation ; 
and (6) reference to other goods and services is no 
criterion. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer has found, 
he can continue to place taxes on tobacco, but not on 
beer. 

No figures have been produced to show that the Southern 
Region in general, or the Southern Electric in particular, 
is not paying its way at present, and we submit that 
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4209. You might lose some goodwill, might you not? — 

I think it is very doubtful. 

4210. You might lose some good will from an excellent 
customer? — I think it is very doubtful. 

4211. You think that kind of practice has no useful 
commercial utility? — No. 

4212. It is very widespread in industry, is it not? — I 
think that wants clarifying a bit. 

4213. I suggest to you that is a perfectly common 
practice for very good customers to be given concessions 
by people with whom they deal? — Concessions, yes, in 
so far as prices are lower, perhaps, or they get some 
benefit ; but not to the extent of giving free gifts. 

4214. Not even calendars at Christmas? — I repeat what 
I said just now. There is a vast difference between a 
calendar and a free pass. 

4215. Is there? The builder who sends round a calen- 
dar to the customers for whom he does repairs is hoping 
to retain their good will, is he not? — Yes. He has his 
name emblazoned on it. 

4216. The recipient is grateful, and there is the adver- 
tisement and there is some good will preserved? — Yes, 
that is an advertisement. 

4217. And I suggest to you that the amount of money 
he hopes to get in comparison with the 2s. calendar is 
proportionately far less than in the case of the railway 
free passes? — I would not like to answer that. I do not 
think so. 

4218. You do not know, and you have not given us 
notice, so I do not know. 

by Mr. Wellum. 

4220. That would reduce the depreciation costs, and 
so on and so forth? — Oh, yes, it would. 

withdrew.) 

before any scale be sanctioned the Commission be required 
to disclose such figures, showing separately: (1) The 

average weekly figures for the electric section, excluding 
entirely those weeks during any part of which there was 
a Bus Strike, and (2) similar figures where the Bus Strike 
covered the whole week. You will have noticed that, in 
presenting the case for the Applicants, their representative 
avoided a clear definition of “ London traffic ”. Some- 
times they mean London Transport, sometimes they mean 
London Lines, and sometimes they mean both, and it is 
precisely this confusion that so completely befogs the whole 
issue. In July last the Public Relations Officer of the 
Commission said that no separate figures were available 
for the London Lines of the Southern, and one can imagine 
that the Executive, with their financial problems, are 
casting covetous glances at Naboth’s vineyard South of 
■the Thames. In fact, it is very difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that the Southern — and in 'that respect I do not 
mean only the Southern Region, but also people in the 
South of England generally — is being asked to pay for 
losses incurred elsewhere and, in particular, to bolster the 
Executive. 

Owing to the abolition of the half-mile fare, the railway 
is already charging virtually 5d. for the first mile and will, 
if permitted, charge 6d. in future, but, naturally, they will 
get very few passengers. I do not know if you have 
noticed, but they seem to measure up, and if they can get 
a yard over a mile 'they charge the extra mile and push 
the passenger off the railway. Your attention is drawn 
to the following single fares available by all trains every 
day, the mileage being by the shortest route, although, 
apparently, there are no restrictions : Leeds, to or from 
Ilkley, 164 miles, Is. 7d. ; Leeds to or from Guiseley, 
104 miles, 9d. ; Leeds to or from Bradford, 94 miles, 9d. ; 
Bradford to or from Wakefield, 174 miles, Is. 5d., and 
Wakefield to or from Batley, 84 miles, 9d. Moreover, in 
Newcastle, Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool a dis- 
count, denied in the South, is allowed on a yearly season 
ticket. On a journey of about 12 miles something like 
£5 a year is allowed. Either this policy pays, or it does 
not. We do not begrudge the Northerner his good for- 
tune, but if a penny a mile pays in West Yorkshire, why 
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does it not pay in the South? Is it because traffic in the 
London Area is being diverted to the buses by a differen- 
tial fare? If, on the other hand, it does not pay in the 
North, is the Southern passenger paying the difference? 

On the subject of the Second Schedule, what possible 
justification is there for excluding the Southern? At 
22 miles the difference is as between 3s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. 
It is useless for the Commission to say that they will not 
charge -the maximum because they would not have sought 
permission if they did not intend to use it. The so-called 
headyway will be used to discriminate against the 
Southern passenger, for the simple reason that, as past 
experience has shown, it is thought he cannot avoid the 
impost. 

We therefore submit that if any increases be granted : 
(1) No area shall be required to pay higher fares than 
those sanctioned for the Executive line ; (2) The half mile 
stage to be re-introduced on British Railways ; (3) Where 
the Executive and the Commission vehicles serve the same 
two points without change of carriage, no higher fare 
shall be charged by the Commission than is charged by 
the Executive, without regard to mileage. 

These matters are vital if the undertaking as a whole 
is not to commit suicide. The rush hour difficulty and the 
lack of patronage of the London Lines in the slack hours 
is primarily due to the perpetual effort to force passengers 
off the surface railways, which have withdrawn trains at 
all hours, although in the peak periods they are, by their 
large capacity, far more fitted to cope with the vast 
numbers than are the buses and tiny underground trains. 

This is what happens : The Commission will not run 
as many trains as they are able to do. The deficiency is 
filled by buses, and it requires a crew of 26 to carry the 
same number of passengers as could be carried by a 
train crew of two on an existing line. At this very 
moment, the Executive are advertising for more bus crews 
to reinforce the attack on the railway. These buses 
cannot obtain more than one remunerative journey in the 
morning and one in the evening. To earn more they 
thereupon become marginal buses, that is buses which 
run on the margins of the railways, stealingjhe passengers 
by differential fares, so that only those who place speed 
above cost use the trains at this slack period. The railway 
service is thereupon reduced, so that the time element 
ceases to operate and so most of the rest of the passengers 
are lost. Soon trains run in peak, periods only. Those 
who use one peak but not the other, and those who 
work late from time to time, find this impossible ; they 
have not got any train to go home by if they are working 
late. The final step is the closing of the line. This 
is not mere theory, this has happened and it is still happen- 
ing ; you can see all over London various stages of closing 
the British Railways’ lines. 

This method is no accident. At a meeting of the Tees- 
side Chamber of Commerce in June, 1956, Sir Brian 
Robertson made these significant remarks : “ When people 
discussed the progress of efficiency in British Railways they 
were generally thinking about passenger services. I am 
more concerned about freight. London Transport is the 
most efficient urban transport undertaking in the world 

As recently as the 24th December last the Executive 
issued an advertisement when there was tremendous street 
congestion in the West End and advised drivers to leave 
their cars on the fringe and to use buses or the Under- 
ground. They made the situation clear there because they 
did not mention British Railways ; they do not want them 
on the Railways. These facts show quite clearly that it 
is not the travelling public nor some malign fate that 
causes the trouble. 

During the present Inquiry Sir Reginald Wilson said 
that peak period travel does not pay. Well, of course it 
does not pay if the set-up already described is allowed to 
continue, but it is potentially a money spinner. If you 
could only get this lamprey off British Railways they 
would pay. For a long time the peak period has been 
paraded as a reason for the failure to run a proper 
service, and it must be admitted that, as usual, constant 
repetition has convinced a number of people that it is 
true. It is nothing of the sort. The whole presentation 
has been stage-managed. 

By misuse of the present fare structure great congestion 
has been produced at stations such as Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross. Apparently the criterion is not: “Will 



it pay to run a train on any line? ” but “ Are we charging 
the people on the London Lines the maximum fare that 
we can charge? ” That is roughly the reply we had last 
October from the Southern Region ; they could not charge 
a sub-standard fare. Not whether it would pay, but “ Are 
we charging them less than the full fare? ”. North of the 
Thames the task of forcing passengers off the railways 
started earlier and so there has been more time to set 
the scene ; maybe to arrange for impressive over-crowding 
on the Tubes, twenty or so surface trains have been with- 
drawn in the rush hour during the last thirty or forty 
years. 

The heaviest peak on the railways in the morning is 
one of 68,400 in the arrival period from 8.45 to 9. If 
averaged exactly between 7.30 and 9.45 we have a figure 
of 42,000, so that really effective staggering would have to 
be outside these limits. The Post Office have refused to 
co-operate by means of earlier deliveries, so that it means 
arrivals after 9.45 to be really effective. Is this desirable? 
No. Is it necessary? Again, no. The London Lines 
could well cope with at least 50 per cent, more than the 
top figure of 68,400. Even now Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross alone can provide 12,480 seats in a quarter 
of an hour with ten car trains ; if they had twelves — 
and they are using twelves on the main line — they could 
manage 14,300, or over 20 per cent, of the total. Holborn 
Viaduct serves a meagre 28,000 a day, a drop of 4,600 
since before the war. Blackfriars is hardly used inde- 
pendently. Victoria (Eastern) is under-used, so are Liver- 
pool Street and Broad Street. The service from St. 
Pancras to Walthamstow has been truncated in rush hours, 
possibly to provide an excuse to build a tube, guaranteed 
to lose at least £2m. a year. That figure exceeds the 
total annual saving achieved by British Railways by closing 
no less than 1,500 miles of lines to passengers during the 
years 1950 to 1957. You see, there is already a line 
there, but they want to run a complete duplicate. 

These are the people who ask to be trusted with a 
headroom, as they call it. Past experience has shown what 
this trust means. We do not want to push more people 
on to these Tube lines that cannot cope with them. All 
the way through this case there is always this bias in 
favour of pushing people on to the Tube lines and wasting 
the mainline Railways. We do not say that the Tube 
lines should not exist, but we must be very, very careful 
in the course of doing it not to wreck British Railways 
in the process. 

Do the Commission want to increase slack hour traffic? 
They do not. Within reason, the shorter the peak the 
better, since more room is left for the freight about which 
Sir Brian Robertson spoke. This is the view which is 
taken by the Southern Region themselves. We have asked 
if there could be trains out of rush hours and they say 
“ We do not want them out of rush hours ”. I cannot 
help congratulating learned Counsel for his apt allusion 
to the Commission and the Executive as Macawbers. The 
Executive are particularly prone to extravagance when 
most deeply in the red. In June, 1957, Sir Brian Robertson 
said they were waiting for something to turn up — it was 
the tide then. 

Lastly, the Kent coast towns have derived their popula- 
tion in part from those attracted by the low rate season 
tickets to London, not available at intermediate stations, 
and the Commission are under a moral obligation to 
honour the bargain. On these longer journeys it is per- 
fectly absurd to work on a straight mileage basis. Your 
greatest expenses are for terminals and for accelerating 
and braking. Whenever a train is on the move it does 
not cost substantially more to run two miles than it does 
one mile. That is fairly obvious. They do extremely 
well on this £18 a quarter ticket I am quite sure. With 
a train that runs fast from Cannon Street to Faversham, 
once it is on the move, it does not cost much to keep it 
going. 

We therefore submit that, if any increases be allowed, 
the Tribunal should give protection to such travellers by 
fixing a separate scale. That is all I have to say, Sir. 

( President ): Mr. Fay, we had notified the Hastings, 
Bexhill & District Season Ticket Holders’ Association that 
we should be ready to hear them today, but they have 
informed us that their representative is unable to be present 
today but they are going to put in a written representation. 

(Mr. Fay ) : If you please, Sir. 
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{President ) : We shall, of course, take that into account. 
I understand tomorrow Mr. Lawson will be here? 

{Mr. Fay) : So Mr. Grant has assured us. 

{President ) : Are you proposing, if he does not occupy 
the whole day, to cross-examine him? 

{Mr. Fay) : I was not, Sir. I was hoping to cross- 
examine Mr. Hill first on the following day. 

{President ) : How long do you think your cross- 

examination of Mr. Hill will be? 

{Mr. Fay ) : That is even more difficult than usual to 
estimate, but I should have thought not above two hours 
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at the outside. I dare say I could cross-examine Mr. 
Lawson also on Wednesday if necessary to fill in, but I 
was hoping I might have an opportunity of seeing what 
he had said in the shorthand note first. However, I do 
not want to see .time wasted, and my clients are anxious 
to get on with this Inquiry. 

(. President ) : So is the Tribunal. If there is nobody I 
can induce to be here tomorrow with a speech ready to 
deliver, we must live from hand to mouth and adjourn 
until tomorrow morning, when we hope Mr. Lawson will 
be here. 



( Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30.) 
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